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EDITORIAL 
THE LIMITING FACTOR IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


Tue limiting factors in a field of research change with the evo- 
lution of the research. At one stage it may be the dearth of 
challenging problems that prevents progress; later on, the lack of 
personnel; or still later, the poverty of methods may be the chief 
limitation. But sooner or later in any research area it is likely to 
be lack of money that retards advancement. Parapsychology has 
now come to that stage. 

There has long been something of a shortage of research funds 
in this field. Today, however, this particular handicap has become 
the outstanding limitation, the real bottleneck. In other matters, 
on the other hand, we are more fortunate than ever before. We are 
profusely rich in challenging research problems, as our recent sym- 
posium on research plans (March and June issues, 1948) clearly 
revealed. With regard to methods of research, the recent publication 
of a second and more extensive handbook of tests (by Dr. B. M. 
Humphrey) is ample evidence that we now have the tools to do the 
job; and nearly every number of the JouRNAL adds new equipment 
to what we already have. 

On the important factor of personnel—always to some extent a 
limiting one if we raise our standards and our aspirations high 
enough—we can now say that there are many more men and women 
available than can find a place to work in parapsychology and the 
means to make their maximum contribution to it. In fact, if it were 
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not for financial limitations, we could now count upon the full-time 


and devoted assistance of literally scores of well-trained scientists | 


from a wide range of related fields: psychology, neuropsychiatry, 
anthropology, physics, biology, medicine, religion, education, engi- 
neering—to name only the principal ones. Some of these indi- 
viduals are already well established and a few of them are even 
distinguished in their present professions; yet they have indicated 
that they would welcome an opportunity to become full-time research 
parapsychologists. 

The major handicap has thus become financial. There is, more- 
over, hardly any aspect of parapsychology in which this weakness 
in the sinews of research is not encountered. It is not only a ques- 


tion of losing valuable personnel; there are also many important 
branches or problem areas that have to be neglected for lack of the 


means to pursue them. Some of the most promising leads that 
have been encountered we cannot afford to follow up. All the way 
from the problems of personal survival to the more mundane one 
of dowsing, this frustration is now acutely felt. We hear of spe- 
cially gifted individuals whom it would greatly profit the research 
to investigate; we are informed of challenging occurrences that 
promise significant bearing on our problems; a brilliant suggestion 
is offered for a new exploration that should provide the clue being 
sought in one of our branches of inquiry. But in only a few of 
these cases can we take advantage of the opportunity; it passes 
while we stop to count the cost. 

For the present, then, we must be content to do what we can 
with the opportunities that are within the reach of our limited re- 
sources. It is reasonable to expect that in the course of time the 
smaller beginnings that are now possible will win more active sup- 
port for the field and we can draw upon larger resources to carry 
out our more extensive research plans. Money will then cease to 
be the chief drawback and we shall advance to the more ideal stage 
where the only shortages are on the intellectual level. 

What is to be the solution of the present predicament? How is 
this limitation to be lifted? It is not desirable, even if it were 
possible, to try to commercialize the prospects of practical applica- 
tions of psi abilities. Neither dare we hope, in view of the radically 
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pioneer level of research which we need to maintain, that we will 
receive grants in aid from the larger philanthropic foundations. 
While we can count on the strong sympaffietic interest of individual 
officers in such foundations, we can hardly expect an entire board 
of conservative men to concur in so venturesome an investment as 
research in parapsychology. Nor can we afford to slow up our in- 
quiries to wait for the respectability that only time and familiarity 
can confer. 

In a similar way we cannot expect even the most liberal uni- 
versity administration to bear the entire burden of such specialized 
branches of research to the extent that is required. For such insti- 
tutions to contribute space and sponsorship and the many technical 
and other facilities that only the modern university system can 
furnish to a research represents a generous and progressive attitude. 
There are indications that a number of institutions may be ready 
to cooperate to that extent, but no great amount of assistance be- 
yond this can be expected at the present stage. 

In the past such funds as have been found for research in para- 
psychology have come as gifts from persons who wished to share 
effectively in the work being done and who were able to play an 
important part in it in that way. Most of them have made their gifts 
with the same devoted interest in the objectives that has characterized 
active research workers themselves, some of them with the same dis- 
regard of self-interest. 

It is to these and others like them that we must still look for 
the solution to the problem of financing parapsychological investiga- 
tion. There are no other dependable sources in view. We realize 
that with all the professional solicitation and the multitude of fund- 
raising programs that exert almost constant pressure upon every 
potential donor, the days of spontaneous giving are now almost past. 
Yet if there is sufficient public awareness of the significance of the 
research in parapsychology we may be confident of cooperation 
enough to carry through the program of research that has been 
envisioned. 

This public awareness is, of course, essential. So the first re- 
quirement is an educational one, the need for better acquaintance 
with the financial needs of the research among those who are inter- 
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ested in it. It is perhaps enough merely to disabuse the friends of 
parapsychology everywhere of the natural assumption that some in. 
stitution or foundation or other organization is already amply 
providing for the maintenance of the studies being made. Such 
misconceptions could well inhibit many who might wish to play a 
more helpful role in the advancement of the work. 

Obviously such a clarification of the situation calls for frank 
talk. Facts vital to so important a research field should not be 


withheld out of mere considerations of delicacy. Along with the 
interest in the findings of parapsychology, which is now almost | 
world-wide in scope, should go an equally extensive acquaintance t 
with the state of the research, the precariousness of its position, and f 
the opportunity that exists for those who so desire to participate | 3 
in a real way in its continued growth and success. Only thus can | 
this large intellectual public share in the present responsibility of | f 
deciding what rate of progress our field of research is to have and | 
whether it can be effectively maintained on the university level. | = 
It is a genuine and urgent question whether there is a group of i 
standing and interested to sustain and support the high aims and 0 
large vision which the small corps of workers has evolved. Nine ,  ¢ 
teen hundred forty-nine should bring the answer to the question. c 
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ABSTRACT: Dr. Soal describes here a long series of tests (17,000 trials) with g 
a single subject in which the scores gave extremely high odds against chance. J 
At each trial an experimenter held up one of a series of randomized numbers | t' 
from 1 to 5 before an opening ifi a screen. The sender (agent) on the other : 
side looked at a corresponding picture of an animal which the subject, located t 
in another room, tried to identify by ESP. There was a high degree of suc f 
cess, even in those tests when the sender was limited to a brief look at the 

order of the animal pictures at the beginning of the experiment. The subject v 
was also able to score significantly when she had to piece together fragments p 
of information from two senders, one of whom knew only the number at the e 
screen and the other, the order of the pictures. She failed at this when she 

was not told that there were two senders. Her results were chance in clait- n 


voyance where there was no sender, but in pure telepathy she was highly sut- Py 
cessful. Still other variations of the main experiment are described in the 


article.—Ed. | 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL SITUATION IN 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH! 


By S. G. Soar 


[See Abstract on preceding page] 
FoREWORD 


I; Is customary in a Myers Memorial lecture for the writer to 
essay some fresh contribution either to the theory of his subject or 
to its experimental side. I have chosen an experimental topic, since 
for the past two years I have been doing card-guessing experiments 
with Mrs. Gloria Stewart of Richmond, Surrey. This account is in 
no sense a scientific report; it is hoped that such a report may be 
published later. 

Though card-guessing may seem dull and uninteresting, no one 
can question its importance. For, given a suitable person as guesser, 
it enables us to demonstrate over and over again the mental miracle 
of telepathy, and to demonstrate it in a fashion that confounds all 
criticism. I call telepathy a mental miracle, but it is that only be- 
cause to most people it is still an unfamiliar experience. To me the 
power which we exercise every day when we remember a past event 
is almost equally miraculous. That I should be able to recall how 
on a day in August, 1933, I broke an ice-axe on the Blumlisalp 
glacier, how the next day I climbed the First with my friend Tom 
Jones, and how it rained incessantly on the three following days, and 
that I should be able to recall these events in their correct order in 
time is for me as inexplicable as any feat of telepathy. Yet so 
familiar are we with this astounding phenomenon of memory that 
we never spare it a moment’s thought. And we may confidently 
predict that when telepathy comes within the range of everyone’s 
experience or observation it will be accepted as unthinkingly as we 
now accept memory and with as little understanding of how it all 
comes about. 

But card-guessing not only enables us to demonstrate telepathy 


* Condensed from the original article of the same title which was the ninth 
Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture, published by the Society for Psychical 
Research, London, 1947. 
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more simply and more easily than does any other method; it js 
teaching us new facts about telepathy. 

We are gaining precise knowledge where hitherto we have been | 
forced to be content with conjectures based on a study of spontaneoy } 
cases. 

Now the supreme importance of telepathy is not that it heralds _ 
a new means of communication between members of the human rag | 
but that it may cause mankind to revise its common-sense notions of 
Space and Time. Telepathy is bringing to light some very odd facts, 
For instance, Basil Shackleton? was apparently aware by telepathy 
of a mental image which did not enter the agent’s mind until two 
or three seconds later. That is, he was aware, not of the present | 
state of the agent’s mind, but of a future mental state. 

Normally to our conscious minds events appear in an ordered | 
succession which we call the time-order and this order seems to ws } 
determined by the laws of cause and effect. What we recognize as | 
the effect never seems to precede what we recognize as the cause, | 
We never perceive a physical event before a stimulus from that | 
event acts upon our sense organs. Yet in the case of Shackleton 
we witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a future event (the 
agent’s looking at a certain animal picture on a card) being the 
cause of a present action by Shackleton (his writing down of the 
initial letter of the animal’s name). Now there is every reason 
to believe that telepathy operates in what we call the subconscious | 
regions of the mind, and it is at once suggested that to the subcon- | 
scious part of the mind events are not necessarily presented in an 
ordered sequence as they are to our conscious mind. 

Maybe, as Kant maintained, it is our conscious minds that im- 
pose a certain order, which we call the spatio-temporal order, on the 
events of the Universe. This order is probably due to the special 
pattern in which our sensory apparatus has been constructed by the 
evolutionary process. Had our sense organs developed along dif 
ferent lines we might have discovered quite a different order in the 
Universe. In fact the same world of events might be interpreted | 
rationally in totally different ways by conscious beings possessing 
different kinds of perceptual machinery. 





' 


*Dr. Soal’s other gifted subject, whose results were reviewed in a report 
this JourNAL in March, 1944.—Ed. 
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Psychical Research is steadily becoming more technical in its 
methods and its immediate results are perhaps less exciting to the 
man in the street than in the days when it concentrated more directly 
on the great question of human survival. Recent developments make 
it very clear that future progress will depend quite as much on the 
co-operation of the philosopher as on the work of the experimenter. 
For the whole subject bristles with questions that cannot even be 
properly formulated except by a trained philosopher. The ordinary 
experimenter for instance cannot hope to deal successfully with 
subtle problems arising out of the nature of Time. As notable ex- 
amples of what philosophy is doing for psychical research I need only 
refer the reader to Professor Broad’s theoretical discussions of pre- 
cognition and clairvoyance and to Professor Habberley Price’s the- 
ory of hauntings. 

We may be reasonably sure that the present statistical phase of 
psychical research is an essential phase in the organic development 
of the subject. It will probably last till means have been found to 
render experiments in paranormal cognition more easily repeatable. 
At present it would be as futile to deplore it or to attempt to change 
it as it would be to try to stem the coming of a new era in, say, 
habits of travel or men’s clothing. Social changes are not imposed 
from without; they develop from within because Society is a self- 
adjusting organism. 

Changes in scientific method are seldom accidental though they 
may sometimes appear to be; they are usually brought about by 
some inner necessity. And the present statistical stage will be a 
necessary prelude of the stage that is to follow. 

It may sound a platitude to say that the vital need today is for 
more experimental workers. But I feel sure that if, instead of being, 
as we are, a mere handful, we were, say, a thousand strong, the pres- 
ent dearth of gifted percipients would soon be remedied. During 
the past few years Mr. Tyrrell and I have succeeded in finding three 
first-class subjects and, as the old adage tells us, there must be as 
good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. The moral is that our 
Society must cast bigger and wider nets. This would require an 


organized effort, but there is no reason why the effort should not 
be made. 
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Many people believe that telepathy has now been established by 
experimental methods. I am entirely of this opinion and I think 
that those who hold contrary views have either never studied the 
evidence properly or else are hopelessly prejudiced by some outmoded 
philosophy which they probably imbibed in their youth and which 
they are too old to abandon. But the old men will pass away and 
the rising generation of scientists will throw off the last decaying, 
rusty shackles of an outlook on the universe which modern physics 
has shown to be untenable. There is abundant evidence of a lively 
interest in the subject of telepathy among the young people of our 
colleges and universities. I have become aware of this through the 
numerous requests I have received for lectures. 

But a word of warning is necessary. Though telepathy has been 
demonstrated with the utmost scientific rigor again and again, the 


demonstration is still far from easy. } 


Special subjects have to be employed and, what is equally im- 
portant, they must work under favorable psychological conditions 
if any consistent results are to be obtained. In his most admirable 
book, The Personality of Man, Mr. Tyrrell discusses at length some 
of the psychological reasons for the reluctance of so many men of 
science to accept the reality of telepathy despite the accumulation ot 
evidence. Scientific men dislike telepathy because it does not fit in 
with their materialistic conceptions of the Universe. But there are 


many things which we dislike but which we are compelled to accept 
—toothache for instance—if they force themselves sufficiently on our 


attention. We have got therefore to make the demonstration of 
telepathy so frequent and so irrefutable that no educated person can | 
possibly ignore it or explain it away. 

We must increase the quantity of experimental work without 
sacrifice of quality. If prominent workers adopt the mistaken policy | 
of suppressing the experimental details in their reports, or of dis 
pensing with the valuable criticism of capable eye-witnesses as to the , 
adequacy of the conditions of control, we may be sure that other 
investigators less competent and perhaps less honest will follow theit | 
example. Hostile criticism will then once again rear its ugly head 
and our subject will fall into disrepute. Slackness will prevail, dis 
honest experimenters will flourish and pages might easily be filled 
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with reports of “discoveries” that are totally unreliable and which 
it may take a century to disprove. 

When a worker in physics, say, announces a result of any real 
importance his findings are soon checked by other experimenters. 

In psychical research such checking is exceedingly difficult. One 
might for instance test another good telepathic subject for the re- 
ported phenomenon and find no evidence for its existence. Then it 
might be argued with some plausibility that the type of paranormal 
effect produced varies with the subject. Hence, since paranormal 
subjects of any type are rare, confirmation of an experimenter’s 
clam may be deferred for an indefinite period. In the meantime 
the original percipient may be no longer available or may have suf- 
fered an eclipse of his powers. Such considerations make it impera- 
tive that work in paranormal cognition should be carried out with 
scrupulous care, reported in great detail and confirmed by the testi- 
mony of competent witnesses. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS WITH Mrs. STEWART 


As many of you know I first met Mrs. Stewart in the summer of 
1936 when she started guessing ESP cards looked at by an Agent 
from whom she was separated by an opaque screen. Mrs. Stewart 
riveted my attention by making a higher score on her first thousand 
guesses than any other person hitherto tested by me, but on her 
second thousand her score fell almost to chance expectation. On 
the two thousand guesses her score was not at all impressive. 

It was not until three years later that I discovered that all through 
the two thousand trials she had been scoring exceptional numbers 
of correct hits on the cards immediately preceding and immediately 
following the one the Agent was actually looking at when Mrs. 
Stewart made her guess. In other words she was guessing some- 
times one ahead and sometimes one behind the card focused by the 
Agent. 


Résumé of Results with Shackleton 


Mr. Shackleton was the only other person of the 160 to whom I 
had given card-guessing tests whose records showed the same curi- 
ous effects. Fortunately Mr. Shackleton was in London at the time 
I made this discovery and Mrs. Goldney and I were able to carry out 
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a long series of further experiments with him which fully confirmed 
this displacement of our guesses on to the preceding and succeeding 
cards. When Shackleton worked with our first Agent, Miss R.E., the 
displacement was generally a one-way displacement on to the card one 
place ahead in the sequence. But with another Agent, Mr. J. Al., the 
shift was sometimes on the card one ahead and sometimes on the 
card one behind. When the speed of calling the cards was doubled so 
that the interval between successive calls was reduced from 2% sec- 
onds to about 1%4 seconds Mr. Shackleton now ceased to score on 
the card one place ahead or one behind, but he scored instead on the 
card two places ahead or two places behind. It looked, therefore, 
that his span of diplacement backwards or forwards was somewhere 
between 2% and 3 seconds. This supposition was to some extent 
confirmed when we found that when the rate of calling was slowed 
down until the interval between successive card presentations was 
increased to five seconds, Shackleton ceased to score on the card one 
place ahead or one place behind and in fact obtained no paranormal 
results of any kind. That is, his span did not reach to five seconds 
of time. 

So far the sequence of cards to be looked at by the Agent had 
been determined by a list of haphazard numbers 1-5 written out on 
sheets before the experiment. But now a new experiment was tried. 
The experimenter determined which card the Agent was to look at 
by drawing at random a colored counter from a bag or bowl which 
contained equal numbers of counters in five different colors. Thus 
if a red counter was drawn, the Agent looked at the fourth card 
counting from left to right in the box on whose floor five animal 
pictures used as targets rested in a row, since it was agreed that 
“red” should stand for “4.” The experiment succeeded just as well 
under these new conditions as when the prepared lists of numbers 
were used, and when the rate of calling was speeded up Mr. Shack- 
leton as before began to displace his guesses to the card two places 
ahead. It really looked therefore as if he were perceiving the men- 
tal image of the animal picture which would be in the Agent’s mind 
in 21% to 3 seconds time. Apparently precognition was taking place, 
and this precognitive guessing was of a telepathic nature. For we 
proved beyond all doubt that when no Agent looked at the cards 
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Shackleton failed to score in any way above chance expectation. 
That is, he did not possess the gift of clairvoyance. An Agent was 
absolutely essential if he were to succeed and only with three Agents 
out of the dozen or so tried was he successful. 


The New Experiments 


Meanwhile Mrs. Stewart was away at Upton-on-Severn where 
she remained till the end of the war. Naturally I corresponded with 
her and sent her a copy of my Report on the displacement findings 
in the 1936 work. Soon she was eagerly looking forward to resum- 
ing the experiments on her return to Richmond, and we actually 
commenced work again in the first week of August, 1945. 

The general lay-out of the experiments was the same as that 
used with Mr. Shackleton. The Agent and cards were in one room 
and Mrs. Stewart in an adjoining room, the door between the rooms 
being slightly ajar to facilitate hearing. Even if the door had been 
wide open Mrs. Stewart from where she sat could not have seen the 
screen behind which the Agent sat with his box containing the five 
cards. There was a screen on the table with a square aperture in 
its center at which the first experimenter presented in random order 
the cards bearing the numbers 1-5 by which the Agent on the far 
side of the screen was informed which of the five animal pictures he 
was to lift and look at. Mrs. Stewart in the next room recorded 
her guesses on a scoring sheet, watched by a second experimenter. 
Another assistant in the first room recorded the time occupied by 
each 25 guesses. As she recorded the initial letter of the animal 
Mrs. Stewart called out, “Right.” Exactly 400 guesses were made 
at each sitting. 

When we first began we naturally hoped that Mrs. Stewart 
would begin by scoring hits on the card one ahead or one behind 
that focused by the Agent but in this we were disappointed. It 
was a consolation however to find that she was scoring on the card 
actually looked at by the Agent and at a higher level than she had 
ever reached in 1936. It was as if the two-way displacement of 
1936 had now shifted back on to the “target” card and the result 
was a high rate of scoring on this particular card. Actually for all 
telepathy experiments at normal speed of calling this rate is just 
under seven correct hits in 25 guesses in a total of over 17,000 trials. 
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But in certain of these telepathy experiments special conditions pre. | 


vailed which appeared to inhibit paranormal cognition so that Mrs, 
Stewart’s scoring rate in uninhibited experiments is probably a little 


higher than the figure quoted. The odds against such a result being | 


due to chance coincidence are of astronomical magnitude. In fact 
the odds against chance for the whole of the work with Mrs. Stewart 
now greatly exceed the figure of 10*° to 1 achieved by Mr. Shackleton, 
But this is due to the fact that Mrs. Stewart has gone on scoring 
above chance for over 15,000: trials whereas Shackleton did only 
about 11,000. There is little real difference between the rates of 
scoring of these two subjects. 


The Agents 


We soon found that Mrs. Stewart succeeded with many more 
Agents than was the case with Shackleton. In fact she scored defi- 
nitely above chance expectation with eight out of twelve of the 
persons tried. All the Agents except three were introduced by my- 
self and were complete strangers to the sensitive. She was par- 


ticularly successful with three members of the staff of Queen Mary | 


College. 

One of the three Agents with whom she failed was a man friend 
whom she herself suggested as an Agent. These facts probably pro- 
vide the best guarantee that collusion between the Agent and Mrs. 
Stewart is not the cause of her success. 


Clairvoyance Experiments 


As was the case with Shackleton, Mrs. Stewart failed invariably 
on the actual card and also on the (+1) and (+2) displacements 
when the Agent did not know the order of the five cards in the box. 
In such experiments he shuffled the five cards with his eyes shut and 
laid them face downwards on the floor of the box. When, say, the 
random number “4” was shown at the aperture in the screen the 
Agent did not lift the fourth card from left to right but merely 
tapped its back with a finger. Thus no one knew the picture on the 
card at the time the Agent tapped it. Blocks of 50 guesses in which 


this “clairvoyance” condition prevailed were mixed with blocks in | 


which the Agent knew the order of the cards but Mrs. Stewart was 
never told whether a block was a “clairvoyance” block or not. 
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Displacement Effects 

As the weeks went by the large positive score on the card focused 
by the Agent went on accumulating but after about twenty sittings 
we became aware that another effect was slowly, very slowly, assert- 
ing itself. This was a growing deficit of correct hits on the card 
one ahead of that looked at by the Agent. I am referring now to 
those experiments (a vast majority) in which the rate of calling of 
the cards varied between 50 and 80 seconds for a run of 25 guesses. 
This was known as the “normal” rate. This negative deviation on 
the (+1) card as it is called has after 40 sittings become quite sig- 
nificant. The other three categories of displacement, ie. (—1) 
(-—2) (+2), all show numbers of correct hits closely approxi- 
mating to chance expectation; but even when we allow for the fact 
that we are selecting the (+1) category for special attention from 
4 categories the odds against the effect being due to chance are about 
2,500 to 1. It would seem, therefore, that some part of Mrs. Stew- 
art’s mind is probably aware of the animal symbol which the Agent 
is going to look at next but deliberately chooses a different symbol 
for transmission to her normal consciousness so that she gets the 
card wrong instead of right. But what motive actuates her subcon- 
scious mind that it should behave in this perverse way? Why does 
it not give Mrs. Stewart the correct initial of the name of the animal 
on the card that is one ahead? I think the reason may possibly be 
that it is jealous of Shackleton. We have sometimes noticed that 
when the conversation has been on the subject of Shackleton’s per- 
formance, Mrs. Stewart has become uneasy as though she wished 
to divert the talk away from this topic. Now Shackleton’s outstand- 
ing feat was of course his continued scoring on the (+1) card. Mrs. 
Stewart’s subconscious may have argued that by scoring on the card 
one ahead it would be merely playing second fiddle to Shackleton 
and there would be no credit in that. It did not want slavishly to 
imitate Shackleton. Hence the positive score on the (+1) card 
must be suppressed. 


A Backward Displacement 

It will be remembered that when we speeded up the rate of call- 
ing of the cards with Shackleton until it was nearly twice as fast as 
the normal rate, he ceased to score on the card one place ahead but 
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now commenced scoring on the card two places ahead. It was nat- 
ural to ask what would happen when we speeded up Mrs. Stewart's 
guessing to the same extent. Five sittings were partly devoted to 
this experiment and the result was that Mrs. Stewart ceased to score 
on the card contemporaneously focused by the Agent but now began 
to score on the card one behind in the sequence. Thus a lag effect 
appeared. This effect may have been physiological. Thus when, 
say, number five card was presented to the Agent’s subconscious 
mind the image would at the same ihstant belong to Mrs. Stewart’s 
subconscious mind in Carington’s theory. But this image might 
only succeed in emerging into her conscious mind at the instant when 
number six card was presented to the Agent’s subconscious mind. 
The extent of the lag would probably depend on the condition of 
her nervous mechanism. 

So far as we have gone this lag effect does not seem to disappear 
when one good Agent is substituted for another. 


A New Method of Presentation 


In the popular conception of an experiment in telepathy the 
Agent or transmitter closes his eyes, pictures the object he wants 
to transmit as vividly as he can, clenches his hands, tenses his mus- 
cles, contracts his brows and tries to project the image in the direc- 
tion of the receiver with all his might. Does this make for success? 
Probably not. Is it even necessary for the Agent to be consciously 
thinking of the image at the instant when he transmits it? Definitely 
not. 

For our first few sittings with Mrs. Stewart the Agents followed 
the method used so largely with Shackleton. The Agent shuffled his 
five animal cards and laid them face-downwards in a row on the 
bottom of the box whose open side faced him. When the experi- 
menter showed, say, the number 4 at the aperture in the screen, the 
Agent lifted slightly and looked at the fourth card counting from 
left to right and then immediately let it fall back into its place. The 
experimenter called out the serial number of the guess, and on hear- 
ing this Mrs. Stewart wrote down the initial letter of an animal, 
giving at the same time the signal “Right.” The experimenter then 
presented the next random number on his list and so on. 

We soon, however, began to introduce a variation which we 
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found worked every bit as well as the original method and adopted 
this variation as a routine technique. The new procedure is as fol- 
lows: The Agent shuffles the five cards and lays them face-down- 
wards on the floor of the box. At a signal from the time-keeper 
the Agent turns all the cards face-upwards and looks at them for 
say a period of 30 seconds. He makes no effort whatever to remem- 
ber the order of the five cards, but when the 30 seconds are up he 
turns all the cards face-downwards again without disturbing their 
order. Very seldom is he able to say correctly what the order is if 
tested without previous warning. Now when the experimenter 
shows, say, the number 4 at the aperture in the screen, the Agent 
merely taps lightly with his finger the fourth card counting from 
left to right. The experimenter on the other side of the screen hears 
this tap and immediately gives the serial number of the call for Mrs. 
Stewart to record her guess. Hence the Agent is not thinking con- 
sciously of the figure on the card at the instant he makes his tap, 
for he does not remember it. 

It would appear then that two conditions are necessary for suc- 
cess. The order of the five symbols must have been registered in 
the subconscious mind of the Agent and a signal must be given let- 
ting the subconscious of the Agent know which symbol is the target. 
Even when the time during which the cards are exposed to the 
Agent’s gaze is reduced to five seconds there seems to be no serious 
diminution in the success of the transmission.* The routine time 
adopted is 30 seconds. Clearly we have here a telepathy experiment 
in which the image is transmitted directly from the subconscious 
mind of the Agent to that of the percipient. 

We have not yet made any experiments to discover whether the 
lapse of a considerable interval of time between gazing at the cards 
and starting the experiment has any effect on the outcome. 


Splitting the Function of the Agent 
The striking success of the method described in the preceding 
section suggested to me an interesting experiment. My plan was to 


use two Agents each of whom had been separately successful when 
working with Mrs. Stewart. From the lay-out of our experiment 


* Recent experiments show, however, that there is a distinct diminution in suc- 
cess in the case when the agent is permitted only a brief glance at the cards, one 
after another, without seeing them all at once. 
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it is obvious that two pieces of information are required before the | 


animal picture which is to be transmitted can be specified. One js 
the order of the five animal cards in the box and the other is the 
random number shown at the aperture in the screen. My intention 
now was to allow each Agent to possess one only of these bits of 
knowledge. I therefore seated the first Agent behind the screen but 


on the floor of his box were now five blank cards. The second Agent 


was sent into a third room which adjoined the two occupied by Mrs. 
Stewart and the Agent behind the screen. This second Agent took 
with him the cards bearing the initial letters of the five animals. He 
was asked to shuffle the cards, lay them in a row face-downwards 
on the table, gaze at them for about 30 seconds after turning them 


face-upwards, and then turn them face-downwards again. When | 


this was completed and Mrs. Stewart was ready to begin, the ex- 
perimenter presented the random numbers in order from his list at 
the aperture of the screen shouting as usual the serial numbers of 
the calls 1 to 25. As each number was presented at the screen, the 
Agent merely tapped with a finger the corresponding blank card 
counting from left to right. Mrs. Stewart wrote down as usual the 
initial letter of an animal name at each call in the correct spaces of 
her scoring sheet, answering “Right” as she did so. At the end of 
each 50 guesses the experimenter entered the second Agent’s room 
and, watched by the Agent, recorded on his sheet the order of the 
five animal cards. The experimenter returned to his own room 
and took up a second sheet of random numbers. The second Agent 
re-shuffled the five cards, gazed at them again for 30 seconds and 
so the experiment proceeded. The checking-up was done in the usual 
way. Several experiments of this kind were done using sometimes 
a different pair of Agents. 

We tried once the experiment of using the same pair of Agents 
with their roles exchanged, so that the “screen” Agent now became 
the ‘cards’ Agent. This resulted in a marked drop in the score, 
but the matter is being further investigated. 

The experiments achieved a highly significant degree of success, 
only a little inferior to the experiments with a single Agent. The 
mechanism of transmission is not clear. Quite possibly during the 
experiment the minds of Mrs. Stewart and of the two Agents act as 
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one. Or it may be that the piecing together of the two bits of in- 
formation takes place in the subconscious mind of one of the two 
Agents. It would be interesting to discover for instance if the 
experiment would succeed using one good Agent and one poor Agent. 


The Necessity for Conscious Orientation 


In the last session devoted to the above experiment we tried an 
interesting variation. Hitherto before starting the experiment we 
had explained clearly to Mrs. Stewart what we were proposing to 
do. She was told that Mr. X would watch the numbers at the 
screen while Mr. Y in the other room would shuffle and look at the 
cards. She therefore understood in a general way how the experi- 
ment was expected to work. At sitting No. 39, however, during 
the first 200 guesses, we kept Mrs. Stewart in ignorance of the 
nature of the experiment. Dr. B., the second Agent, slipped silently 
into the third room with the five animal cards. The first Agent 
seated himself behind the screen with the five blank cards and Mrs. 
Stewart thought she was doing an ordinary experiment with a single 
Agent. The experimenter went swiftly and silently into the third 
room to record the “code” at the end of each sheet of 50 guesses. 
Mrs. Stewart suspected nothing unusual. 

At the completion of 200 guesses I announced to Mrs. Stewart 
(still in the other room): “Now for the last 200 guesses we are 
going to do an experiment with two Agents. Dr. B. will take the 
five cards into the third room and Mr. X will watch the numbers 
presented at the screen. You will have to get the separate bits of 
information from each of them as you did before.” 

The experiment was then continued for another 200 guesses. 

Checking up was done at the end of the 400 trials. It was found 
that on the first 200 trials Mrs. Stewart’s score was somewhat below 
chance expectation but on the last 200 trials there was a very sig- 
nificant score of 60 correct hits. The experiment had failed when 
there was no conscious orientation but was very successful after the 
orientation had been made. 


The Clairvoyance Hypothesis 


Quite recently Dr. Rhine started a controversy as to whether or 
not there was such a thing as telepathy. Now it must be emphasized 
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that before the publication of Dr. Rhine’s book Extra-Sensory Per. 

ception in 1934, a vast number of cases had been reported which | 
seemed to point to telepathy but very few which necessitated an | 
appeal to the supposed faculty of clairvoyance. Mrs. Henry Sidg. | 
wick, one of the leaders of the Society, often expressed grave doubts 

about the very existence of such a human faculty. The evidence for 

it seemed entirely inadequate in comparison with the evidence for ' 
telepathy. But with the publication of the card-guessing results the 

tables suddenly turned and it is from this source that the evidence 

for clairvoyance mainly derives. There were quite enough screened 

experiments to ensure that clairvoyance, or awareness of a physical 

pattern without using sense perception, had to be reckoned with. 

Then came the evidence for what is known as precognitive telep- 
athy. The majority of the “clairvoyance” experiments with ESP 
cards, it was pointed out, could be explained by supposing an act of 
precognitive telepathy on the part of the guesser. The latter did 
not apprehend directly the physical designs on the cards; instead he 
became aware of future mental events which would take place in the 
minds of whoever compared the card order with the order of the, 
guesses. 

But there are on record a certain number of clairvoyance experi- 
ments in which the possibility of precognitive telepathy was probably 
wholly or partially ruled out. 

Dr. Rhine considers that clairvoyance has been experimentally | 
established and thinks further that there is a good deal of evidence 
for what he calls precognitive clairvoyance. By this term is implied 
awareness of a future physical event by a person without the use of 
rational inference based on present data. Quite possibly certain 
experiments of Mr. Tyrrell carried out with Miss Johnson by means 
of his electrical machine are evidence for precognitive clairvoyant | 
though Mr. Tyrrell does not claim that they are. 


Experiment to Exclude Contemporary Clairvoyance 


Now Rhine’s main contention was that if precognitive clairvoy- 
ance is a real human faculty then all previous experiments made 0 
demonstrate telepathy were invalid. Let me give an example. 

At sitting No. 27 I removed the five animal cards from the bo 
and replaced them by five blank cards. I then asked my Agent t0 
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make up in his head an arrangement of the five initials of the ani- 
mals’ names which he could easily memorize. There are many such. 
Let us suppose he chose the order GL EPZ. © 

He made no record of this word, nor did he speak it aloud. He 
simply imagined these letters printed on the five white cards. When, 
say, a “3” was shown at the aperture of the screen the Agent tapped 
the third blank card bearing the imaginary letter E. After. Mrs. 
Stewart had completed 50 guesses the Agent divulged to me the 
code-word and I made a written record of it on my first sheet of 
random numbers. The Agent then made up another code-word in 
his head and again imagined the letters on the five blank cards. At 


_the end of 200 guesses the results were checked and it was found 


that Mrs. Stewart had scored exactly 60 correct hits as against the 
40 chance would predict. The odds against chance coincidence are 
about 2,000 to 1. But does this prove telepathy? Not if precog- 
nitive clairvoyance is a possibility. For the record of the code-word 
written by me at the end of a block of 50 trials was for Mrs. Stewart 
a future physical object while she was guessing say the tenth card. 
She might have obtained the number shown at the aperture by clair- 
voyance and the code-word by precognitive clairvoyance and putting 
these together have discovered the letter the Agent was thinking of. 

Strictly, therefore, the experiment is inconclusive. But if there 
is a faculty of precognitive clairvoyance there may also be one of 
retrocognitive clairvoyance. A human mind may be aware of some 
physical event which once existed and which has now ceased to exist 
such as a conversation of which no record was ever made, with the 
speakers long dead. 

A conclusive experiment designed to demonstrate telepathy should 
therefore rule out both precognitive and retrocognitive clairvoyance 
as well as contemporary clairvoyance. In the Journal of Parapsy- 
chology (December, 1946) Miss Elizabeth A. McMahan describes 


such an experiment based on some suggestions made by Dr. Thouless 


and Dr. Rhine. 


Experiment with Mrs. Stewart, 
Essential Conditions 

Now the essential feature of a telepathy experiment designed to 
eliminate clairvoyance is the use of a code unknown to the sensitive. 
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But the reader may ask: “Why use a code at all? Why should 
not the Agent select in his head the animal symbols in sequences of 
three without making any record, and check up mentally with Mrs, 
Stewart’s guesses after every three guesses, making no record, but 
carrying the number of successes in his head?’ Well, apart from 
the objection that the results would then depend upon the accuracy 
of memory and honesty of a single person, the Agent, there is the 
further difficulty that no one can invent a random series in his head, 
As Professor Borel has told us the human mind cannot imitate 
chance. 

The real difficulty is to arrange a single experiment which can 
be checked independently by two persons. Any code used therefore 
must be communicated from one experimenter to the other without 
the use of speech or any other objective record which the sensitive 
might decipher by clairvoyance. 

I shall now describe the actual experiment which we carried out 
with Mrs. Stewart in October, 1946. 


Description of Experiment 

Since the main object in doing this experiment was to eliminate 
precognitive clairvoyance it will be necessary to disguise some of 
the details of the code. Otherwise I might still ruin the whole 
affair. Now it so happened that a member of my group, Mr. Z., and 
myself had at one time belonged to a small suburban literary society. 
It was not a literary society but we will call it that. Of the exist- 
ence of this society I think it is safe to say Mrs. Stewart would 
know nothing. Among the prominent members of this Society were 
five men, four of whom were well known to both of us, and the 
other only to myself. I mentally identified these five men by means 


of certain very marked physical and mental characteristics with the | 


five animals used in our experiments. I knew beyond all doubt that 
my fellow-experimenter, Mr. Z., would by using certain veiled hints 
easily identify four of the men and discover the other by a process 
of elimination. 


In August, 1946, I sent Mr. Z. a package containing a copy df | 


Dr. Rhine’s article Telepathy and Clairvoyance Reconsidered, te 
gether with the published comments of Dr. Broad, Dr. Thouless, ané 
others. The package also contained a sealed envelope. Mr. Z. was 
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asked to study carefully the printed articles on the Elimination of 
Clairvoyance before he opened the envelope. In the envelope was a 
list of the surnames of the five men in random order. The names 
themselves however were disguised but not so much that Mr. Z. 
would be unable to recognize them. For instance, to take a fictitious 
example, Mr. Rose might be called Mr. Flower. Of course no men- 
tion was made of the name of the Society to which the men had 
belonged. 

On a separate sheet of paper were veiled hints about four of the 
animals. For instance: “This pelican delighted in water-sports”— 
to give another imaginary example. The order of the hints for the 
four animals had also been randomized. 

Mr. Z. was asked to identify the fifth animal by elimination. 
When he had identified all five he was to be careful to make no 
written records whatever and he was not to mention the matter to 
any living person not excluding members of his own family. He 
was then to send me a brief note saying: “I have been successful.” 

In a few days I received such a note stating briefly that he was 
sure of the identification and the conundrum had amused him, but 
giving no details. 

Shortly before the actual experiment I had written on five blank 
white cards the initial letters or first two letters of the surnames of 
the five men. We did not tell Mrs. Stewart at the commencement 
that a new experiment was being tried. Nor did we mention to 
her that new cards had been substituted for the five animal cards. 
Mr. Z. acted as Agent using the cards bearing the initial letters of 
the men’s names. When, for instance, Mr. Z. lifted the card bear- 
ing a man’s name he thought of the animal which resembled that 
man. Otherwise the experiment proceeded as in an ordinary telep- 
athy experiment. When, however, 400 guesses had been done at a 
normal rate Mrs. Stewart and other members of the group were told 
that this was a special experiment and would require a different 
method of checking-up, but nothing beyond this. Mr. Z. was handed 
the eight sheets of random numbers 1-5 and also the eight sheets 
on which Mrs. Stewart had written her list of initial letters of 
animals’ names. I had put the five cards into my pocket. On each 
of the sheets of random numbers I had written the code-order of 
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the initials of the men’s names. This had been witnessed by Mr. Z. 
while he sat behind the screen. 

Mr. Z. and I then retired into another room. Mr. Z. was then 
asked to check mentally Mrs. Stewart’s guesses against the lists of 
random numbers, making use of the “code” written on each list. 
He wrote nothing whatever on the random number list except the 
total of “direct” hits for each 25 guesses. He was warned not to 
make any ticks against correct hits and not to count on his fingers. 
He was also asked not to allow his finger to rest opposite a correct 
hit. Displacement hits were ignored for this experiment. I sat a 
few feet away where I could not see the sheets during this checking, 
which took Mr. Z. a long time. Often he had to go through a 
column of 25 guesses three times before he felt certain of the total. 
He confessed it was one of the hardest pieces of mental concentration 
he had ever done. The results were then checked by myself using 
the same arduous method. 

Three sittings, Nos. 28, 29, 30, were devoted to this experiment 
and in only one of them (No. 30) was there a slight disagreement 
between the estimates of Mr. Z. and myself. This was, however, 
quite trifling. 

The numbers of guesses at the three sittings were 400, 200, 400, 
making a total of 1,000. The total number of correct hits was 
found to be 293 as against an expectation of 200. 

I need hardly say that this gives odds of many millions to one 
against chance, and corresponds to an average of 7.3 correct hits 
per 25 guesses over the thousand trials. 

So far then as we can see this experiment strongly supports the 
theory that Mrs. Stewart derives her information from the mind 
of the Agent and not by any kind of clairvoyance. 

But the whole of her work as well as that of Shackleton points 
to the same conclusion. 


Incidentally the above experiment supports a conjecture that 
Mrs. Goldney and I made with Shackleton when we substituted for 
the five animal cards others bearing associated words such as TRUNK 
for ELEPHANT, NEcK for GIRAFFE, etc., and found that this made 
no difference to the success of the experiment. It is now verified 
that apparently any symbols will serve so long as they are identified 
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in the Agent’s mind with the five animals. I should perhaps add 
that Mrs. Stewart has never been informed of the nature of the 
experiment I have just described. 


Experiments by Telephone 

Our card-guessing experiments of 1934-1939 failed to produce 
any evidence whatever that ordinary persons sitting at a distance of 
about three feet from an Agent were able to score by picking up 
whispers or faint articulations. But though I am quite certain that 
ordinary people are incapable of such a feat at the distance of 6-8 
yards which obtained in the Shackleton and Stewart experiments, 
even if there were any whispers to pick up, it is still conceivable that 
exceptional persons like Ilga K. are able to manage it, and Mrs. 
Stewart might be one of these exceptions. 

I therefore decided to try a telepathy experiment over the tele- 
phone. One of our regular group, Mrs. H., lived in a house about 
150 yards away from Mrs. Stewart. Mr. B. and I took the screen 
and box with the cards over to Mrs. H.’s house and installed them 
in the hall where the telephone was situated. Mrs. H. acted as 
Agent while I showed the random numbers at the screen. Mr. B. 
sat at the telephone about three-four feet away. 

From where he sat, Mr. B. could see the random number cards 
as they were shown at the hole in the screen on the far side of which 
Mrs. H. was sitting. Mrs. Stewart in her own hall held the re- 
ceiver in her left hand. As I showed each random number Mr. B. 
spoke into the telephone the serial number of the call and on hearing 
it Mrs. Stewart entered an initial letter on her scoring sheet answer- 
ing “Right” as she did so. The code was entered as usual after each 
sheet of 50 guesses, this operation being checked by the Agent. The 
400 trials were decoded and checked up in the usual way at Mrs. 
Stewart’s house. 


To our disappointment the result was a complete failure as there 
were only 83 correct hits. It then occurred to me that the probable 
reason for this was that Mrs. Stewart had been hampered by having 
to manipulate the telephone and make her guesses at the same time. 

At the next sitting I arranged for her to sit comfortably at a 
table ten feet away from the instrument while another person 
handled the telephone, listened to the serial calls and repeated them 
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aloud so that she heard the signals as in any normal experiment, 
On this occasion we had a brilliant success as Mrs. Stewart scored 
103 correct hits in 400 guesses. On a third occasion with a distance 


} 


of ten feet between Mrs. Stewart and the telephone and a distance 


of ten feet between Agent and telephone, she scored 60 correct hits 
in 200 trials. 


' 


Thus in all three experiments she won 246 hits in 1,000 trials, | 


The odds against chance are about 3,000 to 1, but it is clear that 
some factor inhibited success on the first occasion. Under the better 
conditions her scoring rate is not essentially different from her usual 
rate when the Agent is in the next room. It is very difficult to 


believe that unconscious whispering plays any part under such con- 


ditions as we have described. 


Some General Considerations 


Before winding up this brief account of Mrs. Stewart’s phenom- 
ena we may ask if any conditions have been found which tend to 
favor success or to inhibit it. The main object of the experimenters 
has been a practical one; they have tried by the use of whatever 


common sense and insight they possess to keep the ball rolling. In | 


this they have so far succeeded but whether by good luck or good 
management would be hard to decide. 

Personally I believe that good psychical subjects are born and 
not made. I do not think you can turn a poor subject into a good 
one by hypnosis or by dosing him with drugs. I think it is no more 
possible to do this than it is possible to make a third-rate musician 
into even a second-rate one by giving him a drug. To be a psychic 
one must be born with a peculiar type of nervous organization and 
no drug can alter the fundamental structure of a man’s organization. 
It may be true as some have suggested that telepathic messages are 
perpetually bombarding the subconscious minds of all of us but it 
is his power to bring the message into consciousness or to express 
it through an automatism that distinguishes the psychic from the 
ordinary person. 

The only way I can conceive by which the number of psychics 
could be increased in the world is by the process of breeding from 
psychic strains. For it is possible that the structure can be inherited. 
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It is reported for instance that the gift of second sight runs in cer- 
tain Highland families. And some of Dr. Rhine’s crack card- 
guessers have confessed to a psychic father or mother. Though 
psychic breeding may only become a practical proposition in the 
brave new world of tomorrow, a present-day inquiry into its possi- 
bilities might be worth while. 

But given the psychic organization it is probably true to say 
that certain states of mind and body may conduce to its smooth 
functioning while other states may hinder or inhibit that function- 
ing. Subconscious mental states are probably more important than 
bodily states. Mrs. Goldney and I found no correlation between 
Shackleton’s psychic performance and his states of health. When 
he confessed to feeling particularly unwell he sometimes made an 
unusually high score. Mrs. Annie Brittain once told me that she 
gave her most successful sittings when she was feeling tired and 
overworked. But the evidence on the question is conflicting. 
Tyrrell reported that when his subject, Miss Johnson, was suffering 
from a severe cold her score fell sharply to the level of mere guess- 
ing and the same thing appears to have happened during Dr. Rhine’s 
experiments with Mrs. Garrett. In the case of Mrs. Stewart I 
have no information with regard to the influence of states of health 
on her rate of scoring since she never seems to have been ill on any 
of the evenings when experiments were carried out. 

In conclusion I should like to express my firm conviction that at 
present the best hope of progress rests on experiments carried out 
with high-scoring subjects. I do not think that much will be 
achieved by planned experiments with unselected persons. Mass 
experiments all too often lead to waste of time and labor, to incon- 
clusive or totally negative results. The experimenter must be pre- 
pared to devote a large part of his time and energy to the discovery 
of gifted sensitives. But until he has found such a percipient it is 
largely a waste of time to make elaborate plans to test this or that 
hypothesis. Frederic Myers, the great genius in whose memory 
this lecture was founded, would, I believe, have endorsed this view. 
Myers was perhaps a great speculative thinker rather than an ex- 
perimentalist but when he did experiment he knew better than to 
waste his time testing any Tom, Dick, or Harry. He chose some- 
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one who could produce something that was at least well worth inves- 
tigation. Let us then, making every use of our improved technical 
facilities and newer methods of assessment, continue the work of 
Myers, Gurney, Mrs. Sidgwick, and Lodge with individual subjects 
in the certain knowledge that our labors will create for them their 
best and most lasting memorial. 


21 Priory Crescent 
Prittlewell 
Essex, England 
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MINOR ARTICLES 


FURTHER EVIDENCE OF DISPLACEMENT 
IN ESP TESTS 


By C. G. ABsot 





ABSTRACT: In an attempt to improve his ESP scores by eliminating the 
memory of past calls, the author distributed ESP cards at widely separated 
points about his home and called them at widely spaced intervals of time. 
During these intervals he occupied himself with diverting activities. In 2,150 
trials the direct scoring on the target was insignificant, but hits on the card 
one call ahead and one call behind gave significant results, with CR’s of 2.92 
and 2.86 respectively. The data indicate better scoring on trials done in the 
morning when the subject was rested than at night when he was tired. 

Dr. Abbot is a well-known astro-physicist who for many years was Sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C.—Ed. 





A sour ten years ago I had the pleasure of hearing Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington, tell of the early work on extra- 
sensory perception at Duke University. Soon after that I read his 
book, New Frontiers of the Mind, and was led to procure from him 
a pack of ESP cards and some record blanks. With these I made 
a good many trials of clairvoyance, and with such interesting results 
that I communicated them to Dr. Rhine. He was kind enough to 
publish them anonymously.” 

These clairvoyance tests which I reported in 1938 totaled 6,500 
single trials with ESP cards. In all of these I worked alone, acting 
as both subject and observer. The conditions did not provide the 
rigorous controls that have since become customary for laboratory 
researches in ESP. However, I was then, and I remain today, 
completely satisfied that the precautions were adequate for my pur- 
pose of making my own tests of the clairvoyance hypothesis. The 
results from the total of 6,500 trials were significant, the number 
of hits being 100 more than mean chance expectation. The CR was 
3.10, and the odds against chance were about 1,000 to 1. 

One of the interesting points about this experiment was the 


*“A Scientist Tests His Own ESP Ability,” J. of Parapsychol., 1938, 2, 65-70. 
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way in which the scores declined as the experiment continued. The 
first thousand calls gave results with odds against chance of 3,500 
to 1; the second thousand, 250 to 1; the third, 5 to 1; and the last 
3,500 trials combined, only 2.4 to 1. 





The experiment showed also that calls made when I was rested | 
and feeling well were higher than those when I was tired or ill, | 


Even in the last, low-scoring group of 3,500 trials, the 2,100 calls 
done in the morning while I was rested and when my health was 
good were significantly above the expected average (with odds of 


— 


700 to 1), while the remainder, done when I was tired or ill, scored | 


correspondingly below the chance level. 

Another interesting observation was that there was an apparent 
displacement of scoring to the card coming immediately before or 
after the one designated as the target. This scoring on the pre- 
ceding card (backward displacement) or on the next card (forward 
displacement) took place when I was failing to hit the direct target 
during the trials done when I was tired or ill. Some years later 
this displacement effect which I noted was confirmed by Soal’s 
observations in England. 

From time to time in the ensuing years I used to call the cards 
when on vacation trips; but, as Dr. Rhine has found with other 
subjects, my capacity for obtaining positive results gradually de- 
clined to the zero of chance and it discouraged me. My impression 


now is that a lively interest in the calling is essential to positive 


scoring. 

For several years I did no further experimenting, but this year 
the publication of Dr. Rhine’s book, The Reach of the Mind, te- 
stored my interest and again I took up the occasional calling of the 
cards in my former manner, with results which were slightly positive 
but not significantly different from chance expectation. 


Being this year at more leisure than formerly, and having been | 


aroused to a strong interest in the pastime, I reflected on the prob- _ 


able cause of low scoring. It seemed to me most likely that the 
feeble ability of the agency which promotes clairvoyance is apt to 
be overpowered by the conscious influence of memory of past calls 
and also by the orderly tendency of the mind to call the different 
designations in equal numbers. In attempting to devise a procedure 
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to weaken the interference of the conscious mind, I hit upon the 
following method : 

I shuffled the pack of cards well and distributed them, one at a 
time, without looking at the symbols, in places scattered all over 
my house of five rooms and an attic. Then, taking locations far 
apart for successive trials, I went from room to room making the 
calls but never approaching the cards closer than six feet so that in 
the dim light I could not have obtained any sensory cues from 
the backs of the cards. I recorded the calls with the juice of the 
garden onion instead of ink. It is impossible to read onion juice 
records in faint light, but they turn yellowish brown when heated. 
The location for which each call was made I recorded in ink on a 
paper attached by clips to the record sheet in such a way as to hide 
all previous records on that sheet. This was simply a means of 
making doubly certain that the records should not be seen during 
later calls. After all the calls were made I went around and re- 
corded the target cards. If one could only eliminate the hints of 
memory, he would be freed in this procedure to make an unbiased 
call for every card. In order to stifle memory, I played music on 
the radio and read from exciting stories for several minutes between 
successive calls. 

All of these novel conditions tended to excite in me, at first, a 
greatly renewed interest in the observations. The novelty, however, 
naturally wore off as time went on. Still, the results of these 
“onion” experiments seem to be of much interest. 

Convinced by my early observations of ten years ago that the 
degree of freshness of the mind and body governs somewhat the 
positive success and also modifies the displacement phenomena in 
clairvoyance, I recorded whether calls were made morning or eve- 
ning, when fresh or when tired-feeling, and I recorded not only 
direct hits but displacement hits to calls one card back or one card 
ahead on the record sheet. 

I made, in the year 1948, a total of 2,150 calls by this method 
with ESP cards. It is quite impossible with the faint light always 
used, that I could have seen anything to guide my calls, and a half- 
century of experience in experimental work of great delicacy has 
taught me care in recording and processing observations. I am 
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therefore sure that the results below are valid. Table 1 gives the 








data. ' 
Table 1 
Tota REsuLTs oF CALLING 2,150 ESP Carps 
Type of Scoring Trials Hits Dev. SD CR 2P 
—. | 
Backward Displacement...... 2064 361 —52 18.17 2.86 -005 
ST IE Sos snccenevess 2150 432 +2 18.55 my 94 
Forward Displacement....... 2064 466 +53 18.17 2.92 004 























As regards chance, the number of direct hits expected is, of 
course, one-fifth of the total number of trials. But for displaced | 
hits, either forward or backward, there are 24/25 as many possi- 
bilities. Hence “chance” for each of them is 430 x 24/25, or 413, 
Of direct hits the total calls give no significant excess. But of dis- | 
placed hits in both directions the deviations are significantly differ. 
ent from the expected average.” Much more significant is the large 
difference between forward and backward displacement. The CR 
of the difference between these two results is 4.09, and the probabil- 
ity of a difference of 105 hits by chance is less than one in 100,000. 
Considering the circumstances of the calls, as specified above, the 
extraordinary tendency towards forward displacement is most inter- 
esting. Before discussing it further, let us pass to other features 
of the experiments. 

The total calls may be divided between morning and evening 
trials. Thus grouped the results are given in Table 2. 

The superiority of my clairvoyant faculty when I am fresh and 
rested in the morning over its state after a day’s work seems well 
indicated, though the individual results reach the .01 level of sig- 
nificance only for the backward and forward excesses. But the 


2 In view of recent developments in the statistical area touching upon the effect 
of nonrandom patterning in the subject’s calls, it would be necessary to make a 
further study of the data in order to conclude that backward and forward dis- 


placement are independently significant. The necessity for this study does not, | 


however, detract from the fact that the evidence of displacement is at least a 
strong as that based on one scoring category (either forward or backward) in Dr. 
Abbot’s data. As soon as the appropriate analyses can be done they will be 
reported in this JourNAL.—Ed. 
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Table 2 


MorNING AND EVENING CALLS SEPARATED 











Time | Type of Scoring | Trials | Hits Dev. SD CR 2P 
Morning Backward 1104 169 —52 | 13.29 | 3.91 00005 
Direct 1150 254 +24 | 13.56 | 1.77 .08 
Forward 1104 258 +37 | 13.29 | 2.78 .006 
Evening Backward 960 192 0.00 | 12.39 | 0.00 | 1.00 
Direct 1000 178 —22 | 12.65 | 1.74 .08 
Forward 960 208 +16 | 12.39 | 1.29 .20 


























difference of 46 between direct hits for morning and evening hours 
is marginally significant (CRg = 2.48; 2P = .013). The excess of 
forward displacement hits over the backward displacement hits dur- 
ing the morning hours is highly significant. The odds against find- 
ing a difference of 89 by chance between two groups of 1,104 calls 
each are enormous (CRq = 4.74; 2P = .000,004). 

I now take up a feature of the experiments which has come to 
impress me very strongly but which does not seem to be susceptible 
to mathematical demonstration. In short, I have come to feel as if 
an unseen, prankish child were playing little tricks upon me and 
laughing over my lumbering seriousness; for the numbers of hits 
in successive columns of 25 calls each, when the experiment is going 
steadily along with no apparent change of conditions, are apt to 
skip about through the extreme range of variation. I am, indeed, 
reminded of Milton’s inimitable lines in the poem, “L’Allegro” : 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest, and youthful jollity, 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles 


Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 


It has come about, indeed, that when I write to my friend, Dr. 
Rhine, of my experiments, I refer to the clairvoyant faculty as the 
“Imp.” 


To illustrate my point of view, and without implying any con- 
clusive evidence in support of it, I give the results from five differ- 
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ent groups of successive columns on the record sheets. (See Table 


3.) 








Table 3 
VARIATIONS IN SCORING IN CONSECUTIVE RuNsS UNDER UNIFORM 
ConpDITIONS 
Successive Columns a bila b cia beciabeceija be 
ee ee . git tt 9 7tinh €7isd t= 
Forward Displace. Hits....| 4 9 5 7 6 8 6 4 $i2¢i13 5a 
Backward Displace. Hits...| 1 5{| 4 4 3] 4 3 9} 1 1 3/ 3 8 8 




















I now refer to the surprising results mentioned above that in 
my experiments of this year, when ESP cards were distributed over 
six rooms and called irregularly, as a bee visits blossoms, for suc- 
cessive stations far apart (selected in imagination as the whim 
occurred to me and not in any regular order), forward displace- 
ment hits out-numbered direct and backward displacement hits— 
and by highly significant improbabilities. Are we to suppose that 
the “Imp” likes to present us with a poser? Does it take pains to 
remember where every card, its designation unknowable, of course, 
to the ordinary perception, has been placed among six rooms, and 
then exercise a gentle but compelling influence on the experimenter 
so that his supposedly chance order of visitation is really the 
“Imp’s” chosen order? Or does the “Imp” clairvoyantly know, 
whenever he likes, what designation every card throughout six 
rooms bears, and prophetically foresee which card the experimenter 
will call next time? 

Either hypothesis is unintelligible. I am quite unable to suggest 
any reasonable explanation of this bizarre result. It adds, however, 
so much zest to the experiments that I dare say I shall be induced 
to continue them and try to introduce variations of procedure that 
may throw a little light upon them. 


Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D. C. 
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AN AUTOMATIC TESTING AND RECORDING DEVICE 
FOR EXPERIMENTS IN EXTRASENSORY 
PERCEPTION 


By Davin D. WEBSTER 


Because of the widespread interest in the phenomenon of ESP 
and because a rigorous proof of its reality would be of tremendous 
significance to a number of systematic positions in psychology, it 
was thought worth while to spend time in developing a testing 
method in which the possibility of error could be reduced to the 
minimum. 

The basic requirements for the design of any ESP machine have 
been known for some time. Rhine (2) in 1938 outlined these re- 
quirements, but the writer of the present article knows of no ESP 
testing machine constructed thus far that psychologists in general 
and Kennedy (1) in particular have considered adequate to test 
automatically both the phenomena of clairvoyance and telepathy as 
separate and distinct items. 

Tyrrell (3) of England attempted the construction of an ESP 
recorder in 1937 but was unable to provide a selecting device which 
could generate a pure chance sequence of numbers. 

This latter point has proved to be the main stumbling block to 
subsequent attempts at design and may, indeed, be a physical impos- 
sibility. However, it is unnecessary to install in the machine itself 
a device to generate a chance sequence. It is only necessary (1) to 
provide a sequence of symbols sufficiently random that neither a 
machine nor any human mind can possibly detect a positive correla- 
tion in successive runs, and (2) to isolate the receiver completely 
from sensory cues which may be emitted from either the machine 
itself, from the operator, or from the sender when one is used. The 
present machine has been designed to use well shuffled decks of con- 
ventional ESP cards as a source of chance events to serve as target 
series. The method of determining how random this sequence is for 
two methods of shuffling is discussed later. 





a 
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DESIGN OF APPARATUS 


The method employed to record and store chance information 
from ESP cards is the unique feature of the present machine, which 
codes this information on standard teletype tape by use of an elec. 
trical perforator unit (A)*. These units are capable of punching 
at a single stroke, from one to five small holes on a line across the 
tape (B). The number and position of the holes may be used to 
provide a code for the five ESP symbols. The tape is advanced 
1/10” after each stroke, so one set of twenty-five ESP cards can| 
be recorded on only 2 1/2” of tape. Thus hundreds of runs can 
be stored for future use on a small roll of teletype tape. rs 

Using only three of the five available channels of the punching * 
head provides us with more than sufficient code positions to record 
the selection of the five different symbols found in the ESP decks, 
The fourth channel is used to register hits when the perforator unit 
has been switched from the coding position to that of recording the 
subject’s response. The fifth channel is punched for every trial and 
is left blank between runs, thus providing an automatic start-stop 
mechanism for use in testing and cross-check work. 

In addition to the perforator (A) the machine consists of two type 
1A teletype transmitter units (T-1, T-2) connected by shielded wire 
cables (D) through cannon plugs to a central, all-steel chassis (E) 
housing some twenty type E telephone relays. An aluminum panel} — 
12” x 24”, presents the window end of seven Western-Electric count} § 
ers (F). Below these are four push-button switches (G) which}, — 
start and stop various operations to be described later. Elsewhe 
on the panel are located: (1) a switch (H) to shift the count 
from tallying the information presented to the sender to showi 
the responses made by the subject; (2) a selector switch (1) to 
allow six distinct operations to be done by the one machine; (3) a 
scramble switch used in cross-check work (J); (4) a switch (K) 
used to reprint the information from one tape onto a duplicate tape; 
and (5) the main on-off switch (L). 

Power is supplied to the chassis through shielded cables from a 
110 volt d.c. generator and a 6 volt battery located in a distant room. 

From the central operating room containing the units already 























* See Fig. 1 for this and the subsequent letters locating the apparatus. 
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described, shielded cables run to adjoining rooms one of which con- 
tains a sending box (M) used to provide the ESP targets to the 
sender or senders in telepathy tests.2 The other room contains a 
key box (N) operated by the receiver. 

The sending box (M) presents an 8” x 8” glass covered panel. 
Its function is to transmit chance information, decoded by the ma- 
chine from a teletype tape, to the sender, as well as to show the 
sender the contemplated action of the receiver. Here, again, a unique 
arrangement has been used to insure a maximum of reaction from 
réceiver to sender while at the same time eliminating all known 
avenues of sensory communication between the two. This is accom- 
plished in the following manner: five one-inch panel lights (O) 
equally distributed about a six-inch circle indicate which ESP “sym- 
bol” has been selected by the decoding transmitter. At the same 
time a small Selsyn motor beneath the panel causes a centrally 
located pointer to turn toward the symbol that the receiver is singling 
out as his choice for that trial. If the pointer moves towards a light 
that is burning, the sender tries to indicate “Yes” or, if it moves 
toward one of the four alternate dark lights, he concentrates on 
“No.” Thus the most fundamental of any possible telepathic mech- 
anisms can be tested by this simple ““Yes—No” procedure. Further- 
more, a sender who normally is relatively unmotivated is stimulated 
to exert a maximum mental effort by realizing instantly the re- 
ceiver’s reaction, if any, to his thoughts. 

The key box (N) is similar in design to the sending box except 
that the circle of five lights is replaced by one consisting of five 
switches (P) mounted below a copper panel such that their action 
levers just protrude through small holes to the surface. Correspond- 
ing to the pointer on the sending box there is a “key crank” con- 
nected to a Selsyn transmitter below the center of the panel, and, of 
course, no glass cover is provided for the key box. Only one switch 
can be keyed at a time, and the sender is warned of the receiver’s 
intention before the receiver presses the key crank down on the 
switch to indicate his choice for any particular trial. The key box 
also presents a small “ready light,” indicating to the receiver that 


* Here and in subsequent sections of the paper it should be understood that 
Mr. Webster is not referring to a “pure” telepathy test, but to one of general 
extrasensory perception (GESP).—Ed. 
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a stimulus is being sent by the sender. This light is energized from 
a special 6 volt battery through action of a relay in the trial channel. 
Neither its sequence nor intensity of operation can in any way pro- 
vide a leak of sensory stimuli to the subject. 


FUNCTION 
A short description of the six functions of the machine follows: 


Coding 

In this operation a flat key box (not shown) consisting of five 
keys arranged to fit the five finger tips of one hand, is substituted 
for the key crank box. A shuffled ESP deck is now given to the 
operator who turns the cards over one at a time with one hand while 
striking the corresponding switch with the other. In this way a 
deck of cards can be coded at the rate of one or two cards per sec- 
ond. After coding a run of 25 cards the counters are checked; the 
first five counters, those for the separate symbols, should register 
five each, while the counter for trials (No. F-7) should show a total 
of 25. <A space key is next depressed advancing the perforator 
unit (A) one space without cutting any holes, and the operation is 
repeated after reshuffling the deck. After ten runs, for example, 
have been coded, the space key is pushed twice thereby indicating the 
end of a series. Following this, the tape is spaced four or five times 
with a second space key, causing all five holes to be punched. This 
end is then cut from the perforator unit and glued to the other end 
by overlapping only that portion having all five holes punched. Thus 
a solid joint is achieved and the danger of disturbing the coding of 
the first run is avoided. This provides a continuous belt of ten 
decks of shuffled ESP symbols which are next checked for accuracy 
by the tally circuit. 


Tally 

The operation known as tallying is accomplished by setting the 
selector switch in the tally position and inserting the tape to be 
checked into the head of the first teletype transmitter unit (T-1) so 
that the double-spaced blank section prevents any of the selector fin- 
gers from making contact. The counters are now set at zero and the 
space key is depressed causing T-1 to advance the first trial of the 
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first run over the selector fingers. In three seconds the sum of the 
information from deck No. 1 (five of each symbol and the total of 
25) appears on the counters. The blank space between decks No. 1 
and No. 2 has automatically stopped the machine at this point, and 
the operator, after a glance at the counters assures him of no error 
in deck No. 1, again punches the space key. Three seconds later 
the data of deck No. 2 have been added to deck No. 1. Thus a tape 
for 10 runs, or 250 trials, can be checked in less than one minute of 
operation. 
Duplication 

Often it is desired to duplicate a tape, especially if a given tape 
is to be run through the machine more than 10 times; otherwise it 
is necessary in such cases to use more expensive, longer-lasting tapes. 
Also in card shuffling experiments it may be necessary to work with 
two identical tapes. To duplicate a tape the information sent to 
the counters in the tally circuit is merely switched into the perforator 
unit, causing a new tape to be cut as fast as the first tape was tallied. 
Clairvoyance 

In order to test the clairvoyance hypothesis (1.e., the ability to 
read intelligence from non-living matter without the use of recog- 
nized physical methods) a special circuit was built into the machine. 
After turning the selector switch to the clairvoyance position—send- 
ing box (M) is, of course, not used in this work—a tape coded by 
a first operator, who now is far removed from the scene, is placed 
in the transmitter head by a second operator, who is completely 
unacquainted with the code and the tape. The space key is depressed 
and the first trial advances to the selector fingers which, however, 
are prevented from dropping into the trial No. 1 code holes until 
after the subject in a distant room has indicated his choice by de- 
pressing one of the switches of the regular key box. Thus no 
mechanical or electrical action has been initiated by the tape previous 
to the subject’s guess, and a fool-proof clairvoyance test is assured. 
Before the subject’s response switch can be released, the selector 
fingers enter the tape, decode its information, and combine this with 
the key (still depressed) to score a hit—provided that trial No. 1 
was coded from a corresponding ESP card. At the same time the 
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three corresponding counters turn over one unit each; and a hit, a 
trial, and the proper response key are coded onto a permanent record 
being cut by the perforator unit. Then the transmitters and per- | 
forator unit advance to trial No. 2, etc. The end of the run of 25 
trials is indicated to both the subject and operator by the extinction | 
of voltage to the ready light and key box switches through action of 
a 25-cycle turn-off counter operated from T-2. 

The reader may feel that holes punched out of a paper tape do 
not provide a truly psychological target, but it is thought that such | 
a target is as much a physical reality as the carbon symbols stamped 
on a deck of ESP cards placed in a closed drawer. However, a 
more appealing clairvoyance test is readily available by switching the 
machine to “telepathy” as described below and placing the sender's 
box, covered with a light-proof hood, in front of the receiver. 


Telepathy 


fr et AS 


oo ——- =+—- _— — ee 


€ 
c 
For the telepathy test the operator places a coded ESP tape (un- t 
known to the receiver) into T-1 and sets the counters to zero. He) , 
t 

t 





then pushes the space key causing trial No. 1 to be decoded and its 
corresponding light to appear under the glass cover of the sender's | 
box. At the same time the ready light of the key box (N) has been f 
turned on and the receiver begins turning the key crank. The t! 
motion of the subject’s crank is transmitted via Selsyn to the ind- _—, 
cator on the sender’s box (M). Thus the sender, knowing which 0 
key should be pushed for a hit, tries mentally to steer the receiver b 
towards it. When the key is pressed, a hit (if one has been made), t 
a trial, and the symbol chosen are scored by the counters and each 
trial is permanently recorded by the perforator unit. While the key 
is still down all lights are extinguished. When it is lifted, the sec- C 
ond trial enters the transmitter, and the above sequence is repeated. 


At the end of a run the machine is automatically shut off until the a 
scores are recorded by the operator and a new run spaced into the t! 
transmitter head. The idea of informing the sender of the receiver's c 


actions is not essential to the operations of the telepathic test and 
may even prove to be a detriment. Therefore, a switch is provided 
on the receiver’s box to disconnect this feature when conventional 
telepathy experiments are to be done. 
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Cross Check 

An important operation performed by the machine is that of 
automatic cross check; for not only can the relative significance of 
ESP data be directly measured, but certain problems in statistics can 
be experimentally evaluated as well, thus making laboratory demon- 
stration of probability function possible. 

Cross-checking is done as follows: The two tapes to be com- 
pared are placed in the two transmitter heads, T-1 and T-2, and 
the selector switch (1) is turned to “cross-check.” If now the space 
key is pushed, both tapes will automatically advance through their 
respective heads, in step, while the machine scores the number of 
hits per run of 25 trials in three seconds. A second push of the 
space switch causes the machine to score the second run, etc. 

Countless variations of this simple procedure are possible. For 
example, a scramble switch (J) may be introduced which symmetri- 
cally rotates the symbols from one tape before they are compared to 
the other. Also it is possible to introduce an automatic step-back 
mechanism which compares trial No. 1 of tape 1 to trial No. 2 of 
tape 2, etc., in the first series, while in the second series trial No. 1 
tape 1 is paired with trial No. 3 tape 2, etc., resulting in 25 x 25 dif- 
ferent trials for each set of runs on the two tapes. Combinations of 
the above two processes result in 3,125 runs or 75,000 trials of sym- 
metrically distributed probability data for each pair of runs on the 
original two tapes. These data may be gathered as fast as they can 
be written down and circuits are being developed for their automatic 
tabulation and organization. 


RESULTS 

Coding 

The ESP automatic recorder was first used to determine the 
accuracy with which ESP cards could be recorded. Results show 
that approximately one error per five runs of 25 cards each is un- 
consciously made by even the most alert operators. 

The question is immediately raised: how can one possibly code 
a tape of 30 runs accurately? The answer is simple: after each 
run, the counters are checked before reshuffling the cards. If an 
error has been made, the faulty run is spaced out of the perforator 
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and obliterated, and the same shuffling of the deck is recorded again, | 
After 30 correct successive runs have been made, they are collected | 
onto a single tape with proper control spacings by the use of the | 
duplicator circuit. 
Reliability 

Having obtained accurate tapes as shown by the tally circuit, the 
next problem was to determine the level of reliability of the machine, 
This was done, and is done at regular intervals during its use, by 
cross-checking non-identical tapes five times, each series being made 
at a different scramble-switch setting. This gives a total of 25 hits, 
and tests each circuit for accuracy. In hundreds of thousands of 
trials, this method has failed to reveal a single instance of malfunc- 
tioning of the machine provided the tapes were handled with care 
and discarded after not more than fifty trips through the trans- 
mitter heads. 

Shuffling 

The problem of what constitutes a minimum as well as adequate } 
shuffling is dealt with in the following manner : 

The deck of cards is placed face-up and its sequence of symbols 
is coded into the machine. It is important to turn each card over 
as in “paging” a book, in order to prevent a complete reversal of 
sequence which would occur if cards were merely slid from one pile 
to another. The cards are now reshuffled and the process repeated. 
In one experiment, the results of which are shown in Figure 2, fifty 
successive runs were coded into a tape with one standard shuffling 
between each one, consisting of cutting the deck in two, peeling or 
riffing the halves together, and cutting the resulting deck by one- 
third. A duplicate tape was made and the first 40 decks of tape | 
1 were cross-checked to the second tape starting with decks 2 to 41 
and ending with the series comprising decks 11 to 50. This pro | 
vided 10 series of 40 shuffling runs each, with each series separated 
from the first set by a progressively increasing number of shufflings; 
namely, 1 to 10. 

Examinations of the plot show that as the number of shufflings | 
increased, the relation to the original deck decreased steadily froma | 
point of plus nearly 2 standard deviations to somewhat more than 
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17 





1 2 3 2 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Number of Shufflings between Paired Rune in Each Series 


Fic. 2. Graph showing distribution of scores obtained in comparison of 
a deck with itself after 1-10 shufflings. The order of the cards was not 
reversed as the cards were recorded after each shuffling. See text. 


minus 1 standard deviation at 7 shufflings, thence back to normal 
at 10 shufflings. The distortion of the mean from its expected value 
of 200 is shown by the smooth interpolation curve. This curve 
clearly shows that regular repeated shuffling of a given deck of cards 
when done in a rigidly standardized manner results in slow rotation 
through the deck of certain groupings which remain mathematically 
related to the original deck. 

Figure 3 strikingly illustrates how functions of a positive cor- 
relation can be amplified by reversal of the deck through failure to 
“page” the deck as the cards are coded. Here it is noticed that 
odd shuffles are high while the even are low with the exception of 
six to seven where a “page” was introduced. The shuffling method 
used in the experiment was one of shaking cards in a box and coding 
directly without a cut. Here, as in the previous experiment, the 
greatest deviation from the mean occurs in the region of six to 
seven shufflings and returns to normal again after ten shufflings have 
occurred. 


The above experiments are not presented with a view to proving 
any particular theory of what happens when cards are shuffled. Such 
proof would have to rest on much more extensive experiments. 
However, these experiments do suggest the presence of definite be- 
havior characteristics which might profitably be more extensively 
explored. 
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Fic. 3. Graph showing distribution of scores obtained in comparison of 
a deck with itself after 1-12 shufflings. The order of the cards was reversed 
as the cards were recorded after each shuffling. See text. 


SUMMARY 


1. By a unique and somewhat intricate combination of teletype 
equipment, time-delay relays, and electrical counters, a method is 
available for rapidly recording on paper tapes the sequence of sym- 
bols drawn from a standard deck of ESP cards. 

2. The chance information stored on such tapes can be made to 
automatically provide ESP targets for a telepathic sender or to acti- 
vate various physical stimuli for clairvoyance tests, such as radio 
waves of different frequencies. 

3. The responses of a receiver to such stimuli are automatically 
recorded on a similar kind of tape; and at the same time the results 
of his actions are tallied on electrical counters. 

4. Errors of the operator in making the original recording, or 
subsequent errors in the operation of the machine are eliminated by 
automatic tally and cross-check circuits. Errors in the writing down 
of the counter readings can be checked by repetition. 

5. A reduplicator circuit is provided for the cutting of identical 
tapes. 

6. The adequacy of any shuffling operation can be examined to 
the minutest degree by repeating it sufficiently often. 


7. Although the present machine is somewhat expensive and 
limited to direct current power, it is conservatively designed and is 
subject to very few mechanical failures. 
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A MACHINE TEST FOR EXTRASENSORY 
PERCEPTION 





By W. T. Heron and Davin D. WEBSTER 





' 
ABSTRACT: A group of college students participated in an ESP experiment | 
in which the target symbols were presented and recorded by a machine de. | 
scribed in the preceding article. In this experiment one subject looked at the 
symbols presented by the machine and tried to “send” these to the subject in 
another room. The results of the 206 runs made were not significant. 
Dr. Heron is Professor of Psychology, and Mr. Webster, a medical student at 
the University of Minnesota.—Ed. i 





INTRODUCTION 


Since Rhine made his first publication of the experimental work 
dealing with extrasensory perception (1) much attention has been 
devoted by both the research workers and critics to the question of 


the adequacy of the experimental conditions in ruling out all pos- } 
sible explanations of the findings except that of ESP. As time has 


gone by, the investigators have developed elaborate safeguards which 
they have incorporated into their experimental procedures to make 
sure that none of the counterhypotheses could be applied to the re- 


sults. In the main, their efforts have been directed toward the | 


refinement and safeguarding of the earlier tests and have depended 
largely upon manual presentation of target series based upon shuffled 
cards or random numbers. 

For a long time there has been a recognized need for developing 
mechanical apparatus in which all of the safeguards would be incor- 


porated so that the question of the adequacy of the experimental | 
conditions would more or less take care of itself. A number of | 


psychologists who have been critical of past evidence of ESP have 
gone on record that they would be interested in the results which 
might be obtained with such a machine. In the preceding article 


in this issue, Webster (2) has described an apparatus developed for | 
testing the ESP hypothesis, which, if properly used, would appear | 


to be adequate for eliminating the usual types of errors against which 
investigators in this field must be on guard. 
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During the summer of 1947 this apparatus was used with fifty 
subjects from a class in advanced psychology. This was an ex- 
ploratory experiment to determine if we could find someone who 
gave promise of showing ESP ability. In view of this the subjects 
were allowed to shift from the role of receiver to that of sender when 
they wished, and sometimes more than one person would act as 
sender. 

TECHNIQUE 

The apparatus as used has been described in the article already 
referred to. The sender and receiver were located in different 
rooms separated by three closed doors and a wide hallway. In be- 
tween the rooms an observer was constantly on watch to see that 
no communication could take place. We believe that under the cir- 
cumstances any normal means of communication was practically 
impossible. : 

Although the data from the ESP cards were already coded into 
a tape, neither the operators of the machine nor any of the subjects 
knew the code. Twenty-five runs were coded and the subjects never 
knew which of the twenty-five they would receive. Also, by the 
use of a scrambling switch (see the article by Webster) the code 
could be, and was, changed by the operator unknown to the sub- 
jects. In brief, our aim was to set up a situation under which, if 
we got extrachance results, explanations in terms of error or normal 
communication would be untenable. We believe that our situation 
met these requirements. 

In addition, our subjects were highly motivated inasmuch as the 
sender could tell by watching his part of the apparatus exactly what 
the receiver was doing and how well he seemed to be reacting. 
Moreover the receiver knew that the sender had a constant check 
on him and could, if ESP were operating, constantly correct his 
movements. After each run of twenty-five trials both sender and 
receiver were told the number of hits made. All subjects knew that 
each one of five positions on the machine would be used five times 
in a run of twenty-five trials. 


RESULTS 


It may be said at once that we secured no evidence of any un- 
usual ability in this experiment. The highest individual score from 
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the fifty subjects could be expected to occur by chance about once 
in 75 cases. This does not seem to us to give much encouragement 
to the concept of ESP. 

If we look at the data from the group point of view, we find 
that we have 206 runs,’or 5,150 trials. The expected number of 
hits based upon a mean chance expectation of five hits per run is 
1,030. The number of hits actually made was 1,016, or a mean of 
4.93 per run. The difference is not statistically significant. 

Table 1 gives the distribution of run scores for the 206 runs 
and also the expected frequency of hits per run according to the 
binomial hypothesis. A Chi-Square Goodness of Fit test of the 
relationship of these observed and expected run score frequencies 
gives a 2 x* of 9.15. With eight degrees of freedom, the probabil- 
ity: associated with this chi-square is .34. Thus our observed dis- 
tribution of hits is likely drawn from a binomial population. 








Table 1 
COMPARISON OF OBSERVED AND EXPECTED FREQUENCY OF RUN SCORES 
Run Scores Expected Frequency Observed Frequency 
_ ECE ARs ee eer: 4 3} 
a eee es GI an ae nada 4.86 5 
_ EN Bae Caren 14.59 12 
re eee 24.97 21 
_ ee eee 38.46 45 
_ ee ee eee 40.38 47 
OE Oe Re er re ee 33.65 31 
| Ea Ore eee 22.83 17 
AE ae tee? Sassy wants 12.84 16 
_ hE ee ere 6.07 6 
BE so i, 019% os ore kw sak 2.43 1 
Og ices de saa 83 0 
SEDs & tiasancsnene .32 1 











All of the subjects’ records were run through the machine for 
tabulation of the number of responses given to each of the five posi- 
tions on the subject’s box. In Table 2 we give the total number 
of responses made to each button. 

There seems to be some neglect of position Number 1 in favor 
of Number 2 in spite of the fact that each subject was told that 
each position would be used five times in each run of 25 trials. 
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Table 2 


ToraL NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO EACH POSITION ON THE RESPONSE Box 











Total Times Position | Total Times Position Dev. from Total 

Position Selected by Machine | Selected by Subject Chance Expect. 
es nccas sos 1030 972 —58 
ee 1030 1077 47 
a 1030 1038 8 
re 1030 1039 9 
Ss ge 0:55.66. 1030 1024 — 6 














SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Fifty subjects were given a total of 206 runs in an ESP test 
situation in which possibilities of normal communication and errors 
of recording were reduced to a minimum. No subject made a score 
significantly different from chance and the group mean was also 
commensurate with chance expectation. 

We are forced to the conclusion, therefore, that in our sub- 
jects no evidence was found for the phenomenon of extrasensory 
perception. 
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A RECIPROCAL DISTANCE GESP TEST 
WITH DRAWINGS 


By J. H. Rusu and ANN JENSEN 





ABSTRACT: Two persons alternating in the roles of sender and receiver 
carried out fifty trials in the reproduction of drawings by GESP over a dis- 
tance of 200 to 500 miles. The response drawings, judged according to stand- 
ard judging procedures, yielded significant results, with a probability of .002. 
Both participants had obtained insignificant scores in previous laboratory card 
tests. 

Mr. Rush, who is a physicist completing his research for the Ph.D. at Duke 
University, has already contributed to the Journal. Mrs. Jensen is a resident 
of Dallas, Texas.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


‘Le relationship between sender and receiver in telepathy and 
GESP experiments and the relative importance of ESP ability in 
their respective roles has long been a subject of interest to para- 
psychologists. In the tests to be detailed here—tests in which one 
person attempted to identify the drawing, object, or written de- 
scription which the other person, miles away, was visualizing—the 
roles were shared. Each subject performed alternately in the two 
capacities. 

An additional point of interest in this experiment is the widely 
dissimilar ‘“‘psychic” background of the two participants. A.J. has 
had a lifelong nonprofessional experience in mind-reading, predic- 
tion, and other practices that appear to be extrasensory in nature. 
The faculty seems to be purely intuitive and she is unable to give 
an introspective description of its operation. J.H.R., on the other 
hand, claims no spontaneous psi experience and has had only a few 
dubious successes with card tests of clairvoyance. 

A.J. strongly dislikes conditions which impose physical or psy- 
chological constraints and prefers to let her ESP ability express 
itself in a spontaneous manner. In 1938 both she and J.H.R. had 
been subjects in an ESP card test (1) under laboratory conditions 
using the STM procedure. Under these conditions she did 20 runs 
with an average of 4.22 (where mean chance expectation was 5.00) 
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and J.H.R., in as many runs, had scored 4.65. However, the experi- 
ment as a whole had given only chance results. 

The series of tests described here, which was undertaken with the 
idea of providing as much freedom as was consistent with good ex- 
perimental conditions, was suggested by J.H.R.’s earlier observation 
of several striking spontaneous performances by A.J. The tests 
were undertaken in the spirit of a challenging, worth-while enter- 
prise. Both participants were keenly interested in the possibility of 
telepathic communication, and this experiment was devised as a 
cooperative undertaking to demonstrate it. Both feel that this co- 
operative response to an impersonal challenge was of the greatest 
significance in attaining success. The difference which frequently 
occurs in initiative and interest between dominant experimenter and 
relatively passive subject was absent in this case; both participated 
equally and interchangeably. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


The tests were carried out from April to August, 1940, between 
J.H.R. in Austin, Texas, and A.J. in Dallas, about 200 miles away. 
(On a few occasions A.J. was at localities up to 500 miles from 
Austin.) The schedule for the tests was set at 10:30 to 11:00 
P.M. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday nights as the 
times least liable to interruption. From 10:30 to 10:45 J.H.R. 
would send and A.J. receive; from 10:45 to 11:00 A.J. would send 
and J.H.R. receive. Each drew a simple sketch (see cuts) which 
served as a record as well as a focal object for the sender to con- 
centrate on. Sometimes a verbal specification (for example, “I am 
sending you the moon.” ) was given as target or response instead of 
a drawing. Duplicate records were exchanged by mail at the end 
of each week’s block of tests. 

No restriction was put on the choice of subject matter for the 
target. Each sender used whatever struck his fancy at the time of 
the test, usually selecting an object within his view but frequently 
imagining one. (The best hit of the series, shown in Figure 2, was 
on an imaginary object. ) 

The mental techniques, if they may be called that, were neces- 
sarily tentative and variable. A.J. is unable to describe her sub- 
jective processes, except for emphasizing the need for relaxation 
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and freedom from distraction, and a certain focusing or concentra. 
tion on the experiment. 

J.H.R., in sending, tried to avoid noise or other distractions, 
to clear his mind of extraneous imagery, and then to form and hold 
a clear visualization of the test object while “willing” it to reach 
A.J. Such sustained visualization is difficult, and gazing at the | 
object or sketch was helpful; in sending the candle of Figure 1 the | 
room was darkened except for a lighted candle on a table. . 

In receiving, J.H.R.’s practice was to clear his mind as nearly 
as possible of sensory distraction, frequently sitting in darkness, and 
then to stop the usual stream of rational “daydream” imagery, thus | 
creating a subjective blank screen upon which incoherent, unantic. 
ipated forms might take shape. Under favorable conditions thes | 
forms become coherent and intelligible; the greatest difficulty is in 
combatting the intrusion of associative rationalization upon the de- 
velopment of the image. The conscious, rational element of the 
mind is kept passive only by continuous effort. As soon as the sug- 
gestion of a form begins to take shape on the subjective screen, the } 
rational faculty leaps in to impose a plausible interpretation and thus | 
to distort or entirely misconstrue what might otherwise have become | 
an accurate response. In Figure 14, for example, J.H.R. could nat | 
actually see anything of the vase he drew below the handles; but, 
interpreting the dim outline as a vase, he assumed the carelessly , 
drawn base and thus damaged an otherwise striking hit. 

Late in the series three additional experimenters were included 
in a “party-line”’ experiment, each in turn acting as sender at a pre- | 
arranged time while all the others acted as receivers. The results 
obtained with these workers were encouraging but not extensive 
enough to be evaluated. 

Summer heat and weariness of schedules brought the series to 
an end late in July. In March, 1941, a few more of the drawing 
tests were tried in the hope of repeating the success of the previous 
year. These yielded insignificant results and the tests were abar- | 
doned. Perhaps the most significant factor in connection with 'thes 
later drawings trials was the fact that both A.J. and J.H.R. wert | 
simply tired of the tests. As A.J. remarked, “We've already proved 
that we.can do it. It’s no fun any more.” 
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RESULTS 


Inevitably many scheduled trials were missed, and sometimes the 
receiver registered no response. There remain 50 trials in which 
either a drawing or an unambiguous verbal specification was re- 
corded by each participant: 29 in which A.J. received and 21 in 
which J.H.R. received. For evaluation by the preferential matching 
method (2), each of these two sets of data was divided chronolog- 
ically into groups of four target drawings with their four cor- 
responding response drawings. The odd last trial in each set was 
arbitrarily discarded to avoid complicating the standard evaluation 
procedure. 

The 12 groups thus formed were judged independently by two 
experienced staff members of the Parapsychology Laboratory at 
Duke University, Dr. Betty M. Humphrey and Miss Elizabeth 
McMahan. They used the preferential matching procedure in which 
the response drawings in each group are ranked in order of simi- 
larity to each target drawing in the same group, and the target 
drawings are then similarly ranked with respect to each response 
drawing in the group, the correct order of the responses being un- 
known to the judges. The correlation between the two sets of judg- 
ments in this experiment was +.67 (P = .02). 

The judges did not work with the original test records, which 
were unwieldy and badly arranged for the purpose, but with carbon 
tracings of the drawings and copies of relevant explanatory com- 
ments on index cards.’ The results of the evaluation were: 


* This transfer of the material from the original sheets to the index cards was 
made by one of the experimenters, J.H.R. Because of his familiarity with the 
results, the question arises as to whether he did not unwittingly select or arrange 
the material in such a manner as to influence the judges’ matching of the stimuli 
and responses. In order to answer this question, the index cards were compared 
with the original material by a member of the research staff of the Parapsychology 
Laboratory (Dr. J. G. Pratt) who was not familiar with the results. In order to 
make sure that he could not learn what material was sent and received on each 
trial, the rater worked with the data in two groups at intervals of a week. Each 
group contained in random order either the sender’s record or the receiver’s record 
for each trial. Having had no opportunity of learning which stimulus and re- 
sponse went together, the rater was thus sure to score each card against the 
original material in an impartial manner. 

Each index card was assigned a value on a scale of 0 to 5, with 0 indicating 
no similarity between the card and the original, and with 5 indicating complete 
similarity. The criterion applied was whether anything in the original had been 
omitted on the card or whether the verbal information had been selected or 
changed in a way that could possibly affect the score that the judges had assigned 
to the results. Most of the cards received ratings of 5, but some of them were 
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A.J. receiver 28 trials t* = 3.072 P= .011 
J.H.R. receiver 20 trials t = 3.096 P= 018 
Combined 48 trials t = 3.664 P = .002 


*“Student’s” t-test. 


The trials which were judged to have the highest degree of simi- 
larity (those for which each judge obtained a deviation of +6) are 
shown in Figures 1-7 (A.J. receiver) and Figures 11 and 12 (J.H.R. 
receiver). The remaining figures are reproductions of trials having 
either high deviations or features of particular interest. 


FuRTHER OBSERVATIONS 


The most striking feature of the more successful trials is the 
nature of the similarities. In only one trial (Figure 2) was the 
target object correctly interpreted by the receiver. (Figure 12 
would appear to be another such case; but oddly J.H.R. did not 
recognize the image he drew as the moon—it was merely a yellow 
crescent moving against a dark ground.) In every other case the 
similarity was in geometrical outline, not in content. This observa- 
tion would seem to anticipate any criticism of the work based on 
the possibility of common preferences by both experimenters for 
certain objects, since abstract outline rather than the associated con- 
tent seems to have been most effectively communicated. 

This correspondence of geometry rather than content raises in- 
teresting questions as to the nature of the process by which these 
images come to conscious realization. J.H.R. is of the opinion, 
based on the previously mentioned observation on the “receiving 
technique,” that probably the distortion of outline and misinterpreta- 
tion of content are due to premature intervention by the associative 








faculties and to the perception of the image apart from its context. | 


It is difficult, for this experimenter at least, to hold the conscious 
mind passive while observing the uncertain materialization of a dim 





assigned values of 4 or 3. The rater tried to make his judgments as harsh a | 


possible in order to detect any possible evidence of personal bias in the preparation 
of the cards. 

After the rating values were assigned they were correlated with the judges’ 
matching results for each trial. A _ slight, insignificant positive correlation 
(+.12) was obtained. If subjective errors had crept into the preparation of the 
cards so as to influence the judges to give a higher score to the material than 
the originals deserved, we would expect a negative correlation, as dissimilarity be 
tween cards and originals would go with higher scores by the judges.—Ed. 
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form on the blank perceptual screen. The merest beginning of an 
image elicits associative interpretations which tend to intrude upon 
the screen and dictate the further development of the image; thus 
the outline is distorted and the content is missed completely. Also, 
even if a completely clear geometrical outline of a target should be 
perceived, it might frequently be misinterpreted because of the am- 
biguity of the simple pattern apart from its context of color, texture, 
size, adjacent objects, and other associative elements. A comparable 
process, by which a dimly seen object in an unfamiliar setting gives 
rise to an illusion, is well known. 

It should be mentioned that some of the trials, which necessarily 
were not scored high, suggest a converse process: the intimation of 
content or associated idea without visualization. For instance, 
J.H.R. as sender drew a tobacco pipe with smoke curling from it 
(no pipe was actually in the room), and A.J. sketched a copy of 
the Rubaiyat and the words, ““A Loaf of Bread, a Jug of Wine... .” 

It is of interest to compare the portions of the experiment in 
which A.J. and J.H.R. respectively were receivers. In addition 
to the figures already tabulated, the average deviation (taking ac- 
count of signs) may be taken as a comparative index of the psi 
performance of each participant. With A.J. as receiver the average 
deviation is 2.4; with J.H.R. as receiver it is 1.25. 

This result, when related to the prior history of each participant 
in regard to psi phenomena, suggests that the function of receiver 
is more crucial than that of sender in this type of experiment. Of 
course the receiver may be using clairvoyance, chiefly or entirely. 
Or, if telepathy is involved, this result may indicate that the psycho- 
logical difficulties of perception already discussed are more influential 
than the comparable impediments to the “sending” process. 

Such an experiment as this necessarily produces suggestive fea- 
tures which cannot be mathematically evaluated. Figure 13 is an 
especially interesting example. A.J. was concentrating on the jew- 
eled triangular parts of the watch case, to which the strap was 
attached ; but J.H.R. got the pattern of concentric circles which he 
interpreted as a row of archery targets (a later check disclosed that 
the number of circles on the first target was the same as on the watch 
face—four). Furthermore, he had the impression of a criss-crossed 
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chain or belt coming into view over a curved surface, as drawn, 
It developed that A.J. had a new band on her watch, made of two 
thick wires twisted loosely and flattened. J.H.R.’s sketch is quite 
similar to the appearance of this band over the curve of the wrist, 


But he recorded no impression of the part of the object upon which 


she was trying to concentrate. 





Color usually was not perceived, or at least not mentioned in | 
the record. Possibly the omission of color impressions may have | 


been in part due to the conditions of the experiment, which afforded 
no means of recording color except by verbal description. Two 
exceptions are Figure 12, which was seen as a bright yellow crescent 
trailing a misty blue wake, and Figure 16, in which the embroidery 


pattern was seen as being distinctly red and black, apparently sug- 


gesting the seeds and meat of the watermelon. 


DISCUSSION 


The definite success of both participants in the experiment de- 
tailed here, following their earlier failure in STM tests with cards 
under laboratory conditions (1), is suggestive and in some respects 
puzzling. The card tests referred to at the beginning of the paper 


were a part of an extensive series conducted by a single experimenter | 


with a number of persons as subjects. The series as a whole yielded | 
insignificant results. This fact would suggest the possibility that | 


something in the interpersonal relations or in the conduct of the 


experiment may have inhibited the subjects. Actually, laboratory | 


conditions were imposed only in the sense that the STM procedure, , 


developed in the Duke University Laboratory, was followed. The | 


subjects took the tests in their own or their friends’ homes, singly 
or in groups, and the experimenter was a personal friend of most of 
them. 

A.J.’s failure in the STM tests and later success in the drawings 


trials may plausibly be attributed to the difference in the experi- 


mental materials and procedures. As mentioned earlier, A.J. dis- 
likes mathematics or anything suggesting rigorous disciplines. She 
objects also to working with stereotyped, impersonal material such 
as the card symbols, preferring that which has variety and human 
interest. J.H.R., however, can urge no such considerations. A 
physicist with a strong compulsion to orderly procedures and pre 
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cision measurements, he has a temperamental preference for abstract, 
depersonalized experimental material. He found the STM tests 
congenial and interesting and was not conscious at the time of any 
element which should have prevented success. 

Yet the fact that two persons so diverse in personality both 
failed in one type of test and succeeded in another suggests the 
operation of a common factor. Two elements in the situation may 
be significant, though it does not appear possible to disentangle them 
here. 

First is the element of personal relationship. Both A.J. and 
J.H.R. participated in the STM tests with willingness and interest 
but nevertheless in response to the request of an experimenter who 
held the initiative and dictated the procedure. In the drawings tests, 
however, as mentioned earlier, they were motivated by a common 
spontaneous interest in a specific type of phenomenon. They worked 
out between themselves the procedure they would follow and then 
entered upon the series in a free and informal way, keeping schedules 
or missing them as circumstances indicated. 

Second is a fundamental difference in the subjective approaches 
required for card-calling tests and for unrestricted drawings. In 
working with ESP cards, or any such target material which requires 
the subject to choose his response from among a prescribed set of 
possible responses, one can hardly avoid mentally criticizing any 
incipient impression that comes into consciousness, “trying it for 
fit” against the array of prescribed symbols. Thus, the tendency to 
reach a final response by reasoning from the merest suggestion of 
an impression is encouraged. Unrestricted target material, however, 
permits the subject by sufficient discipline to hold his critical faculties 
in complete abeyance and to maintain a neutral, unprejudiced atti- 
tude toward the unfolding image. A.J.’s practice in psychic “read- 
ing” has always been to start with her mind blank, and wait to see 
what might come up; she finds choosing among fixed possibilities 
much more difficult. 

Involved in this second element is the fact that the STM tests 
required the subject to work in the presence of another person and 
to be involved continually in a variety of sensorimotor activities. 
These conditions make it very difficult to achieve the state of passive 
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abstraction which we have stressed in connection with the drawings 
trials. In the latter tests both A.J. and J.H.R. worked almost al. 
ways alone and so far as possible free from noise, strong light, and 
other distracting stimuli. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


War Prepictions, by W. H. C. Tenhaeff. The Hague: Leopold’s 
Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. 271. 


During the German invasion of Holland and Belgium by the 
German armies in May, 1940, Dr. W. H. C. Tenhaeff, editor of the 
Dutch Journal of Parapsychology and lecturer on parapsychology 
at the University of Utrecht (Holland), started an investigation of 
predictions by various people concerning the second world war. A 
few years before, he had received several statements to the effect that 
there would be war in Europe in which the Netherlands would be 
violently involved. In his book Dr. Tenhaeff has systematically 
classified these and a number of other well-established cases into 
two main groups. 

In the first group the author describes precognitive dreams deal- 
ing with the war. One of these dreams, for instance, anticipated by 
more than a year the appointment of the Austrian, Seyss-Inquart, as 
“Reichscommissar” of the Netherlands; another, the destruction of 
Rotterdam ; another, the bombing by mistake of The Hague by the 
R.A.F. The second group consists of predictions by so-called “psy- 
chometrists” (those who employ token objects in their demonstra- 
tions of ESP). 

According to Dr. Tenhaeff (and he supports this idea with sev- 
eral arguments) everybody carries his future with him in the depth 
of his being. He can become acquainted with this future directly 
in dreams, visions, etc., or indirectly with the help of psychometrists. 
Dr. Tenhaeff agrees with the French investigator, Dr. Osty, that a 
psychometrist predicting our future can do so only by making a 
telepathic contact with us (precognitive telepathy). 

The main conclusion in Dr. Tenhaeff’s book is that in the major- 
ity of war predictions the personal element is strongly accentuated 
everywhere. For instance, various predictions of the destruction of 
Rotterdam, The Hague, Arnhem, etc., all dealt with events which 
the dreamers later on would experience in reality. 

Dr. Tenhaeff believes that even in more general predictions the 
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personal element can be detected. He takes as an example the pre- 
dictions of a clairvoyant who, in 1942, gave a relatively detailed 
description of the events of D-Day. He points out that this is not 
evidence that the clairvoyant really saw the invasion itself, but that 
she knew in 1942 the events with which she would be acquainted 
later on. In this respect the conclusions of the author can be re- 
garded as an additional affirmation of the conclusions of other 
investigators. 


Special attention is given to the many mistakes that clairvoyants 
can make. The author believes that these can be explained as the 
effects of telepathic influences due to the desires of the consultants, 
These desires act upon the psychometrist telepathically so that he 
predicts the wished-for future. In regard to the explanations of 
precognitive events, Dr. Tenhaeff thinks it is probable that we have 
to regard time as a form of perception which is in agreement with 
the ideas of Kant and Einstein. 


A. P. H. Trivett... 


(Mr. Trivelli holds an executive position in an industrial research 
laboratory in this country.) 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


ON THE NUMBER OF SETS REQUIRED FOR TESTING 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF VERBAL MATERIAL 


To the Editor: 


In the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research for March- 
April, 1949, Dr. Thouless reviewed the article by Pratt and Birge, 
“Appraising Verbal Test Material in Parapsychology,” which was 
published in the JouRNAL OF PARAPsyCHOLOGy for December, 1948. 
In his review, Dr. Thouless suggested that the Pratt-Birge article 
did not sufficiently emphasize that the method of evaluation based 
on my multiple matching formula and illustrated in the Appendix 
is not very accurate when applied to a single set of records or a small 
number of sets. 


It is true that the article states on page 253 that if only five 
records were used in an analysis it would not be possible to obtain 
a P-value of less than 1/120 for a single set, and says further: 
“When small sets are used, the results of a number of them com- 
bined may form the basis for any conclusion,” the procedure for 
effecting such a combination being explained in the last paragraph 
of the Appendix. However, presenting in the Appendix a numerical 
illustration involving only a single set may have given the impres- 
sion that it is appropriate to apply the method to a single set alone. 
Actually, when the data consist of a single set or only a few sets, 
the normal frequency distribution does not approximate with suffi- 
cient accuracy the multinomial distribution which is properly appli- 
cable, and there is a possibility that the P-value will be seriously 
understated. Moreover, as Dr. Thouless points out, it is actually 
easier in the case of a single set merely to count the number of 
permutations of sitters which give scores equal to or greater than 
that observed. When the data consist of several sets, this would 
not be practicable, and it is in such cases that the formulas would 
seem to be most useful. Preliminary investigations seem to suggest 
that the formula probably will usually be sufficiently accurate for 
data consisting of ten or more sets of five records each. I am study- 
ing the possibility of devising an appropriate correction to be used 
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in applying this procedure to a small amount of data, and it seems | 


likely that I shall have something to report in this connection in the 
near future. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. N. E. Grevitie 


P.O. Box 7363 
Washington 4, D. C. 


AGREEMENT ON THE USE OF THE SYMBOL P 
Dear Professor Rhine: 


It was not until I read Dr. Humphrey’s Handbook on Tests in 
Parapsychology that I realized that a discrepancy had developed 
between the use of the symbol P by American and British para- 
psychologists which is trivial in itself but might lead to misunder- 
standings. 

We use P for the probability of an observed deviation arising 
by chance either in a positive or negative direction; you use it for 
the probability of an observed deviation having arisen by chance in 
the observed direction, that is, for a quantity half the value of our P. 

It may make no difference whatever in our estimate of signif- 
icance. If you use half the P-value that we do and require that 
P = .01 as your criterion of significance, while our criterion of 
significance is that our P = .02, then we are both using the same 
criterion of significance. 

There are, however, some practical advantages in our method: 
1. It gives the P calculated from a critical ratio the same meaning 
as it has when calculated from a chi-square test in which both direc- 
tions of deviation are always considered. 2. It avoids the question 
of when your P-value should be doubled. It is always doubled, as 
I think it always should be since always a negative deviation is 
evidence for paranormal causation no less than a positive one. 3. It 
makes possible the combination by the negative logarithm method 
of P values obtained from critical ratios. The use of this method 
would be incorrect if applied to your P value (undoubled). 

It would, of course, be absurd to suggest that your usage of the 
symbol P should be altered merely because it conflicts with ours if 
yours is the standard usage of American statisticians. If that is the 
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case, we must put up with the inconvenience of a double usage and 
the necessity for explaining in which sense we are using the symbol 
in all doubtful cases. If, however, it is not the practice of American 
statisticians but a peculiarity of the Duke Parapsychological Lab- 
oratory, I think it would be worth considering the use of P/2 for 
the quantity you calculate, and P for the probability of deviation 
in either direction. 

I note that in your Extrasensory Perception, when you refer to 
“the odds against the chance hypothesis” (p. 150), you mean P in 
our sense. Later, in Extrasensory Perception after Sixty Years, P 
in Appendix 1 refers to the deviation in the observed direction ; but 
(somewhat inconsistently), in Appendix 2 (Tables 22 and 24) P 
is used for the probability of deviation in either direction. I feel 
that it would be better if we could agree to use the symbol P and the 
expression “odds against chance” always in the second sense. 

I apologize for taking up JoURNAL space with a trivial point, 
but it is on trivial points that misunderstandings often arise. In 
any case, as you well know, I have no differences with my American 
colleagues except on trivial points. 


Yours very sincerely, 
RosertT H. THOULEss. 


83 Newmarket Road 
Cambridge, England 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON DR. THOULESS’ 
SUGGESTION CONCERNING USE 
OF THE SYMBOL P 


Our impression is that agreement on the points Dr. Thouless dis- 
cusses is not general in America, and we had not realized that it is 
so in England. We are inclined to agree to the more consistent 
practice to which Dr. Thouless has called our attention since this 
will at least help parapsychologists to understand each other. 


In future reports in this JouRNAL, therefore, we propose to use 
the symbol P to refer to both ends of the distribution curve and 
also to take P = .02 as the criterion of significance.—Ed. 














GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 


a ring in this JourNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 


A simple description of the basic experimental methods and of the statistical 
procedures to be followed in evaluating ESP (both card tests and drawings tests) 
and PK may be found in the Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology by Betty M. 
yg! —— by the Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University, Dur. 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap. 


prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the | 


stimulus object. 
AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


CALL v.: To attempt to identify by ESP a stimulus object or a mental state of | 


an agent. 
CALL n.: The response described above; also the resulting selection. 
— = The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 


CuHance Averace: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI-SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared di- 
vided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR or THe Dirrerence: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 


DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards, five of each suit. 


DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score 
varies from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows 


the main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to 
exclude the possibility of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carps: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: staf, 
circle, three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Sympots: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
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EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an un- 
limited or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted 
with methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 


FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 


GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to uperate. 


HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or 
more. 


LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 


P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative fre- 
quency of a given event if chance alone were operative. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical 
effects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recog- 
nized law. 


PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system 
by a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumen- 
tation. 


PRECOGNITION: Cognition of a future event which could not be known 
through rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their 
similarity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word 
“psychic” and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 


QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION): The distribution of hits in the record 
page (or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as 
found in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit hori- 
zontally and vertically. 
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RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ES] 


cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the n 
ber of dice thrown at the same time. 


SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 
Torat Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean squan 
of the deviations. It is obtained from the formula V npq, in which n is t 
number of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the 
probability of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 V no. of runs.) Sometimes | 
the SD used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or tHe DirrereNnce: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the 
SD of the difference is equal to g, 4/ 1/R, + 1/R, Where g, is the SD 


of a single run and R: and Rs are the number of the runs in the respective 
samples compared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecu- 
tive group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. Common criteria are: a 
probability value of .01 or less, or a deviation in the expected direction such 
that the critical ratio is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) 
which the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (ie, 
to identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 

Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 
to identify. 

Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as 
consequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Enxtrasensory pp seen of the mental activities of another 
person. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 
tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





